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About  the  Bureau... 


X  he  Bureau  of  Business  and  Economic  Research  is  the 
research  branch  of  the  University  of  Montana's  School  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration. Ix)catcd  at  the  University  of  Montana  campus  in 
Missoula,  the  Bureau  has  pursued  research  in  business  and 
economics  for  more  than  thirty  years. 


The  Bureau's  purpose  is  to  serve  the 
general  public,  as  well  as  business,  labor, 
and  government,  by  providing  an 
understanding  of  the  economic  environ- 
ment in  which  Montanans  live  and  work. 
To  meet  this  goal,  the  Bureau  is  regu- 
larly involved  in  a  wide  variety  of  activi- 
ties including  forecasting,  state  and  local 
area  economic  analysis,  forest  products 
industry  analysis,  survey  research,  and 
data  collection. 

The  Bureau's  Economics  Montana 
forecasting  system,  cosponsored  by  U  S 
WEST,  provides  projections  of  income, 
employment,  and  other  economic  data 
for  the  state,  plus  forecasts  of  personal 
and  nonfarm  labor  income  for  individual 
regions  within  Montana.  U  S  WEST'S 
generosity  makes  it  possible  for  us  to 
produce  these  forecasts. 

Information  from  the  forecasting 
system  is  incorporated  into  the  Bureau's 
regular  series  of  Economic  Outlook 
Seminars,  presented  annually  in  the 
Flathead  Valley,  the  Butte-Anaconda 
area,  Missoula,  Billings,  Great  Falls, 
Helena,  and  Bo/cman.  These  seminars 
focus  on  the  local  outlook  in  each  of  the 
cities  as  well  as  on  statewide  prospects. 

The  Natural  Resource  Industry 
Research  Program  examines  the  role  of 
the  natural  resource  industries  in  Mon- 
tana's economy  and  in  local  areas. 
Funding  is  provided  by  gifts  from  the 
Montana  Mining  Association,  the 


Montana  Wood  Products  Association,  the 
Montana  Petroleum  Association,  and 
Burlington  Northern  Foundation. 

Research  on  the  forest  products  industry 
has  long  been  an  important  part  of  Bureau 
operations.  While  emphasis  is  on  the  Mon- 
tana industry,  the  research  has  also  involved 
the  forest  industries  of  Idaho,  Wyoming, 
Colorado,  Oregon,  and  Arizona. 

The  Forest  Industries  Information 
System,  produced  in  cooperation  with  the 
Montana  Wood  Products  Association, 
provides  current  information  on  employ- 
ment, wages,  and  production  in  the  Mon- 
tana forest  industries. 

The  Montana  Poll,  a  quarterly  public 
opinion  poll  cosponsored  by  the  Great  Falls 
Tribune,  collects  information  on  Montan- 
ans' attitudes  on  a  variety  of  economic  and 
social  issues.  Other  survey  research 
projects  are  conducted  from  time  to  time. 

Nearly  all  of  the  Bureau's  research 
cffors  are  published  in  its  flagship  publica- 
tion, the  Montana  Business  Quarterly.  For 
more  than  twenty  years,  the  Quarterly  has 
provided  timely  information  about  business, 
economics,  public  opinion,  and  public  policy 
that  is  pertinent  to  Montanans  and  others 
interested  in  the  state.  Subscription  details 
are  available  from  the  Bureau. 

Bureau  personnel  continually  respond  to 
numerous  requests  for  local,  state,  and 
national  economic  data.  Don't  hesitate  to 
call  on  Bureau  staff  members  if  they  can  be 
of  service  to  you. 
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By  Larry  D.  Swanson 
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8:00  a.m. 
8:15  a.m. 


Coffee  and  registration 

The  1991  State  and  Local  Outlook 

Paul  E.  Polzin 


9:00  a.m. 

Break 

9:15  a.m. 

Montana's  Natural  Resource  Industries 

Larry  D.  Swanson 

9:30  a.m. 

Montana's  Industries 

A  look  at  Agriculture,  Wood  Products,  Oil  & 
Gas,  Mining,  Travel  and  Tourism  by  various 
industry  everts 
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Discussions  and  Questions 

10:15  ajn. 

Break 
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Paul  E.  Polzin 
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Luncheon  --  The  Local  Business  Panel 

Recession      jj  g^  EconoiTiic  Trcnds 

by  Paul  E.  Polzin 


Will  the  recession  be  mild  or  severe? 

Basis  of  a  mild 

Risk  factors  for  a  severe 

recession: 

recession: 

\    Current  oil  price  shock 

1     Severe  problem  in  finan- 
cial sector-the  savings  and 

will  be  short. 

loan  crises. 

2    Current  U.S.  in  nation 

rate  is  not  high. 

2    Tax  increases  went  into 

effect  January  1,  1991. 

3    Business  inventories  are 

not  excessive. 

"1    Business  inventories  may 
indeed  be  a  problem 

4    Exports  will  continue  to 

(unreliable  data). 

grow. 

5    Operation  Desert  Storm 

^    Foreigners  may  no  longer 

be  willing  to  fund  U.S. 

will  increase  short-run 

public  and  private  debt. 

defense  expenditures. 

I   he  U.S.  economy  grew  throughout 
^  most  of  the  1980s.  The  longest  post- 
war recovery  period  began  in  mid-1982. 
Recent  preliminary  data  suggest  that  the 
U.S.  economy  shpped  into  a  recession 
during  the  last  half  of  1990.  The  evidence 
includes: 

•  No  employment  growth; 

•  Increased  unemployment; 

•  No  personal  income  growth,  after 
adjusting  for  inflation; 

•  Plummeting  consumer  expectations; 

•  Declining  orders  for  durable  goods; 

•  Continued  declines  in  the  Index  of 
Leading  Economic  Indicators. 


Table  1 

Recession  Score  Card 

Selected  Recession  Characteristics         | 

Change  in 

Change  in 

Industrial 

Duration  Real  GNP  Production   | 

Peak 

Trough 

(Months)  (Percent) 

(Percent) 

Nov  48 

Oct  49 

11              -r.5 

-10.1 

July  53 

May  54 

10              -3.2 

-9.4 

Aug  57 

April  58 

8               -3.0 

-13.5 

April  60 

Feb  61 

10               -0.9 

-8.6 

Dec  69 

Nov  70 

11                 -0.8 

-7.0 

Nov  73 

March  75 

16                -4.5 

-14.8 

Jan  80 

July  80 

6                -2.4 

-5.8 

July  81 

Nov  82 

16                -3.5 

-9.0 

•Sept  90 

•Feb  91 

•5               •-0.6 

'-1.4 

•Projected 

Source: 

Wharton  Econometric  Forecasting  Associates. 

The  WEFA  Group-a  leading  economic  forecast- 
ing firm,  to  which  the  Montana  state  government 
subscribes-projects  that  the  recession  will  be  mild 
and  short. 

A  short  war  (three  months)  would  lead  to  only  a 
slight  reduction  in  1991  GNP  growth. 

A  protracted  war  (six  months  or  longer)  would 
make  the  recovery  from  the  recession  weaker  and 
more  lethargic. 
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Recession  in  Montana 


Recession 


Past  recessions  have  been  relatively  mild  in 
Montana,  with  the  exception  of  1980-82  when 
permanent  closures  exacerbated  cyclic  declines. 


The  current  recession  will  be  felt  during  late 
1990  and  early  1991.  By  mid  year,  Montana  and 
the  United  States  will  both  begin  to  recover.  The 
recession  will  be  history  in  1992,  but,  as  usual,  eco- 
nomic growth  in  Montana  will  lag  behind  the  rest 
of  the  nation. 


Table  2 

Percent  Change  in  Nonfarm  Labor  Income,  Peak  to 

Trough 


Recession 
1948,  qtr.  4,  to  1949,  qtr.  2 
1953,  qtr.  2to  1954,  qtr.  2 
1957,  qtr.  3  to  1958,  qtr.  1 
1960,  qtr.1  to  1961,qtr.1 
1969,  qtr.  3  to  1970,  qtr.  4 
1973,  qtr.  4  to  1975,  qtr.  1 

Source:  U.S.  Dept.  of  Commerce. 


Montana        U.S. 


+  4.7  % 

-1.4  % 

-1.7 

-3.1 

-2.S 

-3.3 

-4.1 

-0.7 

+  3.4 

-0.3 

-0.1 

-4.8 

Figure  1 

Nonfarm  Labor  Income 

Actual  and  Projected 

Montana  and  United  States 


Percent 
Change 

4.0 
3.0 
2.0 
1.0 
0.0 


1.5% 


0.3%    02% 


-1.0 


Sources:  University  of  Montana,  Bureau  of  Business  and 
Economic  Research,  and  Wharton  Econometric  Forecasting 
Associates. 
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statewide 
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General  Economic  Indicators 


Figure  2 

Population,  Montana 

1970  -  1990 
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Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau 
of  the  Census. 

Figures 

Per  Capita  Income 

Montana  and  the  United  States 

1970  - 1990 


1989$ 
20.000 

15,000 

10,000 

5,000 


United  States 


70 


75 


•80 


•85 


■90 


Sources:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau 
of  Economic  Analysis  and  University  of  Montana, 
Bureau  of  Business  and  Economic  Research. 


Figure  4 

Total  Personal  Income  &  Nonfarm  Labor 

Income,  Montana 

1st  Quarter  1978  to  2nd  Quarter  1990 

Millions 

of  1989$ 

12,000 


10,000 


6,000! 


Total  personal 
income 


Nonfarm  lat>or 


npom« 


J'LJ- t 


78      '80      '82      W      •Se      88      '90 
Source:  U.S  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of 
lEconomic  Analysis. 


Population 

The  1990  Census  of  Population  counted  about  804,000 
Montanans,  up  from  approximately  796,000  in  1980.  Mon- 
tana's population  peaked  at  825,000  in  1985.  Sizable  de- 
clines occurred  between  1986-1988,  but  that  trend  stabi- 
lized during  the  last  two  years. 


Per  Capita  Income 

Per  capita  income  measures  economic  well-being— the 
amount  of  public  and  private  goods  and  services  that  Mon- 
tanans can  purchase.  Montana's  per  capita  income  has 
increased  since  1986,  mostly  due  to  declines  in  population 
rather  than  significant  growth  in  personal  income.  The 
ratio  of  Montana's  per  capita  to  the  national  average  may 
have  stopped  plummeting.  Preliminary  estimates  for  1989 
and  1990  are  about  80  percent,  after  falling  from  90  percent 
in  1980  to  78  percent  in  1988. 


Personal  Income  and  Nonfarm  Labor  Income 

Personal  income  is  closely  related  to  retail  sales;  it  measures 
the  spending  power  of  Montana  consumers.  Overall,  personal 
income  in  Montana  was  approximately  stable  in  the  1980s. 
Volatility  in  personal  income  is  mostly  associated  with  agricul- 
ture. Growth  in  transfer  payments  and  dividends,  interest,  and 
rents  accounts  for  most  of  the  difference  in  trends  between 
nonfarm  labor  income  and  personal  income. 

Nonfarm  labor  income  measures  overall  economic  perform- 
ance. It  is  a  proxy  for  the  gross  national  product  (GNP)  of  a 
region. 

From  1979  to  1982,  nonfarm  labor  income  decreased  approxi- 
mately 12  percent,  the  only  postwar  recession  more  severe  in 
Montana  than  nationwide.  The  state's  economy  experienced  a 
modest  recovery  in  1983  and  1984.  It  then  turned  downward 
again  and  bottomed  in  1986.  The  period  1987-1990  brought  a 
"fragile  recovery,"  consisting  of  sporadic  but  recurring  increases. 
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Montana's  Basic  Industries 


statewide 
Trends 


Nonfarm  basic  industries  explain  the  trends  in 
nonfarm  labor  income. 

1979-1982: 

Widespread  decline  among  nearly  all  nonfarm 
basic  industries  was  caused  by  the  worst  postwar 
recession  in  the  United  States,  combined  with  per- 
manent shutdowns  of  major  facilities  such  as  the 
Milwaukee  Railroad  and  smelters  in  Anaconda 
and  Great  Falls.  The  1981  peak  in  oil  and  gas 
exploration  moderated  the  recession's  effect  for 
that  year. 

1983-1984: 

Strong  recovery  by  the  wood  products  industry 
and  other  industries  was  counterbalanced  by  de- 
clines in  oil  and  gas  exploration. 


1985-1986: 

Most  nonfarm  basic  industries  remained 
stable.  However,  both  railroad  activity  and  oil  and 
gas  exploration  declined.  Nonfuel  minerals  mining 
turned  upward. 

1987-1989: 
This  period  saw  significant  growth  in  nonfuel 
minerals  mining.  Modest  increases  in 
manufacturing,  military,  and  nonresident  travel 
counterb£danced  declines  in  railroads  and  oil  and 
gas. 


Figures 

Labor  Income  in  Basic  Industries 

Montana 

1978  - 1989 


$2,132    Total 


£529  Agncullure 

S107  Oil  &  gas 

$161  Railroads 

t2&3  Wood  &  papei  prod. 

$153  Oth«f  manufaduring 

$133  Mdrtary 

$174  ^4o^^esident  travel 


$395     Civilian  federal  gov't 


Sources:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis  and 
University  of  Montana,  Bureau  of  Business  and  EEconomic  Research. 
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Montana's  Multicounty  Regions 


Figure  6 

Population 

Montana's  Multicounty  Regions 

1970  - 1990 


Southeast 


70  75  '80  '85 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
Bureau  of  the  Census. 

Figure? 

Nonfarm  Labor  Income 

Montana's  Multicounty  Regions 

1st  Quarter  1978  to  2nd  Quarter  1990 

Millions 
of  1989$ 

3,000 


2,500 


2,000 


Southeast 


r-wX-^V- 


fvlortheast 


78  W  '82  W  ^86  '88  ^90 
Source:  University  of  Montana,  Bureau  of 
Business  and  Economic  Research. 


Population 

In  the  1970s,  the  Southeast  and  West  grew  at  similar  rates, 
while  the  Northeast  remained  relatively  stable.  The  Southeast 
was  mostly  responsible  for  the  dominant  trends  in  Montana's 
population  in  the  1980s.  The  statewide  increases,  the  peak  in 
1985,  and  the  subsequent  declines  are  all  mirrored  in  the  graph 
for  the  Southeast. 


Nonfarm  Labor  Income 

Both  the  West  and  the  Northeast  experienced  sizable  de- 
clines from  1980  to  1982.  The  declines  in  the  West  can  be 
mostly  attributed  to  the  national  recession,  while  those  in  the 
Northeast  were  mostly  due  to  other  factors-such  as  the  closure 
of  the  Anaconda  Company  refinery  in  Great  Falls.  The  South- 
east was  not  significantly  affected  by  this  recession.  The  1984-88 
declines  in  oil  and  gas  had  the  greatest  impact  in  the  Southeast, 
but  they  also  had  effects  in  the  Northeast. 


Montana  has  been 
divided  into  three  multi-county 
regions  to  identify  the  different 
trends  in  the  various  portions  of 
the  state. 
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Lewis  and  Clark  County 


Local  Area 
Trends 


Population  and  Components  of  Change 

LewU  and  Clark  County 

1980  -  1990 


Est  NtL 

Population 

Births 

Oaathc 

Migration 

I960 

43.000 

700 

300 

NA 

1981 

43.900 

800 

300 

400 

1982 

44.300 

800 

400 

0 

1983 

45.200 

800 

300 

400 

1984 

45.800 

800 

300 

200 

1985 

46.100 

800 

400 

-200 

1986 

46.400 

700 

300 

•100 

1987 

47.200 

700 

400 

500 

1968 

47.000 

700 

400 

•500 

1989P 

47.200 

700 

400 

•100 

1980P 

47,300 

700 

300 

-300 

State  and 
federal  govern- 
ment are  the  two 
largest  compo- 
nents of  this 
economic  base, 
and  both  are 
traditionally 
noncyclic.  Thus, 
as  in  the  past,  the 
Helena  area 
probably  will  not 
experience  sig- 
nificant impact 
from  the  current  recession.  Note  that  the  1980-82 
downturns  are  barely  visible  in  this  data  for  per- 
sonal income  and  nonfarm  labor  income. 

The  downward  trend  in  state  government  during 
the  late- 1980s  was  due  primarily  to  a  pay  freeze  for 
state  workers.  Growth  in  trade  center  activities  was 
caused  by  the  emergence  of  Helena  as  a  medical 
and  financial  center.  The  opening  of  a  gold  mine 
near  Helena  led  to  a  rise  in  agriculture  and  mining 
labor  income. 


Sourcrs:   US.  Dcparlmtnt  ofCominfrce.  Bureau  of 
the  Census;  Montana  Depanmenl  of  Health:  and 
University  of  Montana.  Bureau  of  Busmea  and 
Economic  ResearcJi. 

Notes:  NA.  denotes  no<  available.  Details  may  not 
add  due  to  rounding-  p  denotes  preliminary. 


Figure  8 

Total  Personal  Income  &  Nonfami  Labor  Income 

Lewis  and  Clark  County 

1st  Quarter  1978  to  2nd  Quarter  1990 

Millions 
of  1989$ 


700 
600 


500 


Total  personal  income 


Nonfarm  latwr  income 


'Qr\  'Qn  *QA  'OC  TQO  'I 


78       '80 


84       '86       ^88      '90 


Source:  University  of  Montana,  Bureau  of 
Business  and  Economic  Research. 

Figure  9 

Labor  Income  in  Basic  Industries 

Lewis  and  Clark  County 

1978  - 1988 


Millions 
of  1989$ 
250 


200 
150 


100 
50 


$247.8  Total 

136.1    Trade  canter 


$107.7   Stale  govemrr^ent 


$8.3    Nonresident  travel 
$10.7  Transportajlon  &  com. 

S6.7  Edijc.^FRB  and  otrier 
$20.0   Manuracturing 
$10.5   Agriculture  &  mining 

$47.8  Federal  govemrr^ent 


78     '80     '82     '84     '86     '88 
Sources:  U.S.  Depanment  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of 
Economic  Anai)'sis  and  University  of  Montana,  Bureau 
of  Business  and  Economic  Research. 
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Local  Area 
Trends 


Cascade  County 


PopuUlioD  and  Components  ofChan^ 

Cascade  County 

1980-1990 


EtLNct 

Population 

Blr«t 

Dtlths 

MIgritlon 

tMO 

80.7CX) 

1.500 

eoo 

N.A. 

1M1 

80.100 

1.500 

aoo 

-1,500 

1982 

SO.ICX) 

1.300 

600 

-eoo 

1983 

81.100 

1,400 

700 

\9B* 

80.800 

1,400 

aoo 

-1,000 

1985 

80.400 

1,400 

eoo 

-1,100 

1980 

79.400 

1,400 

600 

•1.800 

1987 

78.300 

1,300 

600 

-2,000 

1988 

78.200 

1,300 

600 

iges'' 

78.000 

1,300 

600 

-eoo 

isecf 

77.800 

1,400 

600 

■1,000 

Sourcec  U^  OepftrtmcaC  of  Commrrce,  Bureau  of 
iheCcncur.  Montana  Deputmeai  of  Health:  and 
Univmiry  of  Monuna,  Bureau  ot  Butiocn  and 
ExoDOmic  Rcacarck. 

Noict:  N  A.  denotes  not  availabk.  Deiaib  may  not 
add  due  to  rounding,  p  denotes  pretiminary. 


The  recession's  impact  in  Cascade  County  may  be  relatively  mild. 
While  significant  declines  in  nonfarm  labor  income  occurred  in  the 
early  1980s,  they  were  related  less  to  the  national  recessions  than  to 
closure  of  the  Anaconda  Company  Refinery  and  the  departure  of 
several  units  from  Malmstrom  Air  Force  Base. 

Slow  but  persistent  declines  in  labor  income  reflect  long-term 
structural  changes  in  regional  trade  relationships,  rather  than  the 
business  cycle. 


Figure  10 

Total  Personal  Income  &  Nonfarm  Labor  Income 

Cascade  County 

1st  Quarter  1978  to  2nd  Quarter  1990 

Millions 

of  1989$ 

1,500 


1,300 

1,100 

800 

700 


Total  personal  income 


Nonfarm  labor  income 


,8'    '-eo'    W    W    W    W    '^ 

Source:  University  of  Montana,  Bureau  of 
Business  and  Economic  Research. 


Figure  11 

Labor  Income  in  Basic  Industries 

Cascade  County 

1978  - 1988 

Millions 
of  1989$ 
400  L^  $302.7    Total 


SI  4.3  AgrvcuMure 

S19.6  Manufacturing 

$81.9  Trade  c«nter 

$5.4  Educ.  .  instil.  & 

$15.1  Nonresident  tfa 

$29.0  Transportation 


SI  15.5     Malmstrom  Air  Base 


$21.9    Other  Federal  government 


78     '80     '82     '84     '86     '88 
Sources:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of 
Economic  Anal)^is  and  University  of  Montana,  Bureau 
of  Business  and  Economic  Research. 
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Missoula  County 


Local  Area 
Trends 


Population  and  Cooponcnts  of  Change 

Missoula  Count; 

1980-1990 


E«tN«L 

PopuMlOfl 

Birth* 

DU0I. 

Migration 

1980 

76,000 

1.400 

500 

NA. 

1981 

76.400 

1.400 

SOO 

-500 

1982 

753» 

1.300 

500 

•2100 

1883 

76,400 

1,200 

500 

-eoo 

tse4 

76,600 

1,300 

500 

400 

1865 

77,300 

1,300 

500 

0 

1986 

77,700 

1,300 

500 

-400 

1967 

78,300 

1,100 

500 

-100 

1968 

78.300 

1.100 

500 

-600 

iseoP 

78,400 

1,100 

500 

-600 

iseoP 

78,400 

1,200 

500 

-700 

The  current 
recession  will  have 
a  significant  im- 
pact on  the  Mis- 
soula economy,  as 
did  the  1980-82 
national  downturn. 
Once  again,  the 
wood  products 
industry  will  lead 
Missoula  County's 
economy  into  the 
downturn.  It  will 
also  lead  the 
county  out  when  the  U.S.  economy  starts  to  re- 
cover. 

Trade  center  industries  have  become  the  second 
largest  component  of  Missoula's  economic  base. 
Much  of  the  recent  growth  has  been  in  health  care 
~  that  is,  nonresidents  coming  to  Missoula  for 
treatment.  Health  care  growth  may  not  continue  at 
the  previous  rate. 


Sources:  US.  Department  of  Comjm^roe,  Bureau  or 
the  Ceofut;  Montana  Depanmetu  of  Health;  and 
Unjvmity  of  Montana,  Boreaa  of  Bilaioe«  and 
EcOQomic  Reaearcfa. 

Notes:  N  A.  denotes  not  available.  Details  may  not 
add  due  to  roundmg.  p  denotes  preliminary. 


Figure  12 

Total  Personal  Income  &  Nonfarm  Labor  Income 

Missoula  County 

1st  Quarter  1978  to  2nd  Quarter  1990 

Millions 
of  1989$ 

1,200 


1.000 


total  personal  Income 


Nonfarm  labor  income 


78'     ■■80'     W     W     W     W     '90 
Source:  Universily  of  Montana,  Bureau  of 
Business  and  Economic  Research. 

Figure  13 

Labor  Income  in  Basic  Industries 

Missoula  County 

1978  - 1988 


$315.8  Total 


SSe.7  Wood  &  paper  products 

$8.0  AgrlcuHur*  and  mining 

$61.2  Trade  certtar 

£12.4  Nonresident  travel 

$14.3  Railroads 

$35. 1  University  of  Montana 

$39. 1  Motor  carriers 

$13.3  Other  manufacturing 

$45.7  Federal  government 


78     '80     '82     '84     '86    '88 
Sources:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of 
Economic  Analysis  and  University  of  Montana,  Bureau 
of  Business  and  Economic  Research. 
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Local  Area 
Trends 


Yellowstone  County 


ropalalioa  uid  Coaponcats  of  Ckaagc 

YcUowstoae  Couaty 

19M-1990 


EM.H«t 

PnnMloii 

1,000 

Dl6»l 

700 

Migrauen 

laeo 

106,000 

NA 

loet 

110,200 

1300 

800 

1,100 

1S*3 

113,400 

1,000 

800 

2,200 

ise3 

116,300 

1,600 

700 

1,800 

tg»4 

118,800 

1,800 

soo 

1,400 

t9as 

120,900 

1«» 

600 

800 

ifie8 

120,100 

1,800 

800 

-1,500 

1867 

116,000 

1.T00 

600 

-3,000 

1968 

iie.«o 

1.900 

800 

■2,400 

^aes^> 

114,900 

i.aoo 

800 

-2,800 

ISBOP 

112,600 

1,600 

900 

-2,500 

Sourcec  VS.  Dep«rtmnit  of  Comaerct,  Bureau  of 
tbt  Ccons;  Monuna  Dep«nmeiu  of  HaJth;  and 
Uo^wrtily  of  Slootaaa,  Bweav  o<  BuMnm  and 
GcoftOsiic  Pj  —  ■ii-h 

Hou*:  N.A.  dcootca  not  ratable.  Dcuili  may  noc 
add  due  to  roandui^  p  denote*  prvhminaiy. 


The  Billings  economy  will  probably  not  escape  unscathed  from 
the  current  recession,  but  the  effects  should  be  small.  Note  that  the 
cyclic  ups  and  downs  of  the  early  1980s  are  faintly~but  distinctly- 
visible  in  nonfarm  labor  income. 

The  recent  downturn  began  in  late  1984  and  continued  through 
1988.  It  was  caused  mostly  by  declines  in  food  products  and  in  oil  and 
gas--classified  in  mining. 

The  nonfarm  labor  income  data  for  1989  and  1990  show  a  rebound, 
but  they  are  preliminary  figures  and  could  be  revised. 


Figure  14 

Total  Personal  Income  &  Nonfarm  Labor  Income 

Yellowstone  County 

1st  Quarter  1978  to  2nd  Quarter  1990 

Millions 


2.a» 

1,800 
1,600 
1,400 
1,200 


19895 


^^^v'-'A'-' 


Total  personal  income 


Nonfarm  labor  income 


78*     '■^'     ^82*     W     W     V     '90 

Source:  University  of  Montana,  Bureau  of 
Business  and  Economic  Research. 


Figure  15 

Labor  Income  in  Basic  Industries 

Yellowstone  County 

1978  - 1988 

Millions 
of  1989$ 

600  **^*-^  ■^'"■' 

500 

400 


300 

200 


nofaclunng 
g  &  pipeliTOS 


t207.6    Trade  centef 

^-^  ' f?5§   Nonresident  Irevel 

■ 513.2    Eastern  Montana  College 

$84.2  Transportation 
S63.8    FederaJ  goverr^mem 


78     '80     82     '84     '86    '88 
Sources:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of 
Economic  Analysis  and  University  of  Montana,  Bureau 
of  Business  and  Economic  Research. 
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Gallatin  County 


Local  Area 
Trends 


Popolatioa  aad  Coa^wsenls  of  Clwase 

Gallatu  County 

1980 -IWO 


Est  Net. 

PeevUtlon 

Blittn 

OuAa 

MlgraUon 

iseo 

42.900 

700 

300 

KLA. 

1961 

43,900 

700 

200 

600 

isaz 

45.300 

700 

300 

900 

1983 

48.200 

700 

200 

500 

1964 

47,800 

800 

200 

900 

laes 

47,800 

700 

300 

~«00 

isee 

48.800 

700 

200 

800 

1967 

48.500 

700 

300 

-700 

ises 

48.500 

700 

200 

-400 

iaee»> 

49.400 

700 

200 

400 

isgoP 

50.300 

700 

300 

SCO 

The  Bozeman 
area  may  be 
among  the  least 
affected  by  the 
current  recession. 
After  experienc- 
ing modest  vola- 
tiHty  in  1979  and 
1980,  both  non- 
farm  labor  in- 
come and  per- 
sonal income 
grew  steadily 
during  the  cycUc 
downturn  in  1981  and  1982.  TTiis  growth  continued 
to  1985,  and  was  followed  by  stability  until  the 
present. 

The  growth  from  1981  to  1985  and  the 
ensuing  stability  can  be  traced  to  basic  industries. 
Both  Montana  State  University  and  manufacturing 
(which  includes  several  high  tech  firms  and  sport- 
ing goods  businesses)  were  increasing  during  the 
first  half  of  the  1980s,  and  have  been  stable  or 
decHning  slowly  since  1985. 


Souner  VS.  Department  ot  fntwm^ti^  Bureau  of 
[be  Cemvt;  Moouna  Dqsutsieot  at  Heallb;  mod 
t'ofvcnity  oC  MoDtafia.  Borean  of  Baameaa  and 
EcoQomJc  Reaeardl. 

Notes;  NA.  <leao(es  sot  a«aDable.  DetaUs  may  not 
add  doe  to  roundmg.  p  denotes  prrliminajy. 


Figure  16 

Total  Personal  Income  &  Nonfarm  Labor  Income 

Gallatin  County 

1st  Quarter  1978  to  2nd  Quarter  1990 

Millions 
of  1989$ 

800r 


Total  personal  income 


hkjnfarni  labor  Income 


^o'C'   '    C    '    U   "    '. 


78 


82       '84       '86      ^88      '90 


on; 


Source:  University  of  Montana,  Bureau  of 
Business  and  Economic  Research. 


Figure  17 

Labor  Income  in  Basic  Industries 

Gallatin  County 


1978  - 1988 


$149.3  Total 


(16.9  ^ricuhure 

$7.0  Mining.  raJIroads.  &  oth«f 

tZI.I  ManuKclunng 

$11.0  Trade  canter 

$21.1  Nonresident  travel 

S51.5  Montana  State  UnKmsity 

$20.7  FederaJ  gowemment 

78     '80     '82     '84     '86    '88 
Sources:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of 
Economic  Analysis  and  University  of  Montana,  Bureau 
of  Business  and  Economic  Research. 
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Local  Area 
Trends 


Butte-Silver  Bow  and 
Anaconda-Deer  Lodge  Counties 


PopalXioa  umI  Coa|x>acBli  of  Cluacc 

Batt«-Sih«r  Bow  ukI 

AnacoacU-DMr  Ixxt))*  CouBtws 


The  Structure 
of  the  mining 
industry  in  this 
area  has  changed 
dramatically  over 
the  decade.  Conse- 
quently, it  is 
difficult  to  judge 
the  Butte  area 
economy's  sensi- 
tivity to  current 
business  cycles. 
But  the  local  im- 
pacts of  the  cur- 
rent and  future  recessions  may  be  less  than  when 
the  Anaconda  Company  was  the  dominant  force  in 
the  Butte-Anaconda  area. 


EM-NM. 

rvOMltTKWI 

Mr*. 
600 

700 

MIgradon 

laeo 

90.600 

NX 

1961 

48.600 

600 

700 

-1.100 

lees 

46.200 

600 

900 

•1.300 

ia«3 

47«0 

BOO 

600 

-700 

1M4 

46.400 

800 

900 

-1.100 

taae 

46.600 

600 

600 

-800 

1806 

44.100 

600 

600 

-1J00 

1967 

*3jaoo 

900 

900 

-500 

1968 

43.200 

600 

600 

-400 

isesP 

4SJ00 

600 

600 

2.300 

IBSOP 

47.900 

600 

SOO 

2.300 

SouTtrr  VS.  DcpmrtmeK  otComacnx,  Bureia  of 
ibtCetjgm:   MoaiUM  Dcp«ftmral  of  HeaJlh;  utd 
L'n^Mmtfy  of  MoottBA,  Bureav  ot  Bumaeu  and 
Bcoaomic  RcmmcIl 

Hcum:  N  a.  denote*  do(  «v«AaNe.  Detkikmaynoc 
add  due  to  roundlnf.  p  dcaoic*  pretamouy. 


Between  1979  and  1986,  nonfarm  labor 
income  decreased  by  almost  one-third  and 
personal  income  fell  15  percent,  primarily  due 
to  the  demise  of  the  Anaconda  Company.  The 
Butte-Anaconda  economy  reached  bottom  in 
1987  and  1988. 

TTie  data  for  1989  and  1990  are  preliminary, 
but  the  local  economy  does  appear  to  be  experi- 
encing growth. 

The  intercensal  population  estimates  may 
overstate  th  population  declines  to  1988,  and 
the  subsequent  increases  in  1989  and  1990. 


Figure  18 

Total  Personal  Income  &  Nonfann  Labor  Income 

Butte-Silver  Bow  and  Anaconda-Deer  Lodge  Counties 

1st  Quarter  1978  to  2nd  Quarter  1990 

Millions 


600 
500 

400 
300 


Total  personal  Income 


l^nfarm  labor  income 


78'    'eo'    ^82*    'sa'    'se'    V*-^ 

Source:  University  of  Montana,  Bureau  of 
Business  and  Economic  Research. 


Figure  19 

Labor  Income  in  Basic  Industries 

Butte-Silver  Bow  and  Anaconda-Deer  Lodge  Counties 

1978  - 1988 

Millions 
of  1989$ 
250  $137.6  Total 


200 


150 


50 


S23.7   Mining  &  smetting 

$40.9   Montana  PoMer  Company 

{$2.4    Agrlculturo 
10.3    MinuTadunng 
14.6    koniM.denl  ffavel 
S8.B    Transpcnalion 
$20.2    Educ.  &  itale  instrtul.ons 
$16-7    Federal  go\*mm«rt1 


78     '80     '82     '84     '86     '88 
Sources:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of 
Economic  Analysis  and  University  of  Montana,  Bureau 
of  Business  and  Economic  Research. 
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Flathead  County 


PopaUUioa  and  CompoiMBts  of  Change 

Flathead  Coonty 

1980-1990 


Based  on  his- 
toric trends,  the 
current  recession 
will  have  a  sizable 
impact  on 
Flathead  County. 
Wood  products 
and  primary  metal 
refining  are  the 
two  largest  basic 
industries.  Both 
have  been  cyclic 
with  significant 
declines  and 
subsequent  recoveries  during  the  early  1980s. 

The  spikes  in  nonfarm  labor  income  and  per- 
sonal income  in  1987,  1988,  and  1989  were  mostly 
due  to  the  lump  sum  wage  bonuses  paid  to  workers 
at  the  Columbia  Falls  aluminum  refining. 


E«t  Nat 

PepulaUon 

pirttn 

DUMI* 

Mlaradon 

1980 

52,000 

900 

400 

NA. 

1961 

52,200 

9O0 

400 

-300 

1982 

52,300 

900 

400 

-400 

1S83 

53,300 

900 

400 

500 

1664 

56,400 

1,000 

SCO 

i,aoo 

1985 

57,300 

900 

500 

1.400 

1986 

58,300 

900 

SCO 

600 

1987 

58,000 

900 

400 

-800 

1988 

58,600 

800 

900 

300 

igeeP 

58,700 

800 

500 

-200 

iseoP 

58,800 

800 

500 

-200 

Soureer  \JS.  Departmmt  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of 
tbeCeonir;  Modiaiu  Department  of  Hcalih;  «nd 
University  of  Mootaitt,  BureaQ  of  Bntiaea  aad 
BconomJc  Reaeaich. 

Noter  NA.  denotet  not  ivailabte.  Details  may  not 
add  due  to  rounding,  p  denotes  preliminary. 


Local  Area 
Trends 


Figure  20 

Total  Personal  income  &  Nonfarm  Labor  Income 

Flathead  County 

1st  Quarter  1978  to  2nd  Quarter  1990 

Millions 
of  1989$ 

1,000 


TotaT personal  income 


Nonfarm  labor  income 


86      '90 


Source:  University  of  Montana,  Bureau  of 
Business  and  Economic  Research. 


Figure  21 
Labor  Income  in  Basic  Industries 
Flathead  County 
Millions  1978  - 1988 

of  1989$ 
250  $191.2  Tout 


t40.3    Matal  rsfinlng 


S68.4     Wood  products 

t8.9  Agriculture 

$13.4  Oltwr  manu.  &  mining 

$19.3  hk>nre«ident  travel 

$14.6  Railroads 

$26.3  Federal  government 

78     '80     '82     '84     '86     '88 
Sources:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of 
Economic  Analysis  and  University  of  Montana,  Bureau 
of  Business  and  Economic  Research. 
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The  Outlook    After  the  Recession 


National  Outlook 

U.S.  economic  growth  in  the  early  1990s  will  be 
slow  by  historic  standards.  Housing  starts  will  be 
below  and  interest  rates  will  be  slightly  above 
those  of  the  late  1980s.  Inflation  will  be  about  3.4 
percent  in  1992  and  4.1  percent  in  1993. 


Statewide  Outlook 

In  the  early  1990s,  Montana's  economy  is  pro- 
jected to  increase,  but  the  growth  in  personal 
income  and  nonfarm  labor  income  will  lag  behind 
the  nation. 


Table  1 

Economic  Trends  for  the  U.S.  Economy 

1987  -  1993 

Actual  and  Projected  as  of  December  1990 


Reil  GNP 
penxnl  change 

1987 
3.4 

-Aclual 

1988    1989 

4.5        2.5 

1990 

1.0 

— Projected 
1991     1992 

0.6       2.7 

1993 
2.7 

Infljlioii  (CPl) 
percrnc  change 

3.7 

4.1 

48 

5.4 

5.0 

3.4 

4.1 

Interest  rate,  percent 
WMsyT-Bills 
Mortgage  rate 

58 
9.3 

6.7 
9.3 

8.1 
10.1 

7.5 
10.0 

6.7 

9.5 

7.3 
9.8 

7.6 
10.3 

Housing  starts, 
millions 

1.6 

15 

1.4 

1.2 

1.1 

1.3 

1.4 

Unemployment  rate, 
percent 

62 

5.5 

5.3 

5.5 

6.5 

6.4 

6.2 

Source:  Wharton  Econometnc  Forecasting  Associates  (December  IWO), 

Figure  22 

Projected  Change  in  Personal  Income 

and  Nonfarm  Labor  Income 

United  States  and  Montana 

1991  - 1993 


Nonfarm  Labor  Income 
2.8% 

2.0% 


United     Montana 
States 


United     Montana 
States 


Sources:  Wharton  Economelric  Forecasting  Associates 
and  University  of  Montana,  bureau  of  Business  and 
Economic  Research,  Economics  Moiuana. 

Note:  Percent  changes  based  on  constant  1989  dollars. 


■    These  forecasts  are  a  feature  of 
Economics  Montana,  a  forecasting 
program  jointly  sponsored  by  the 
Bureau  and  U  S  WEST. 
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After  the  Recession 


The  Outlook 


Multicounty  Regions 

Of  all  the  regions,  western  Montana  is  projected 
to  experience  the  most  rapid  growth  from  1991  to 
1993  in  nonfarm  labor  income  and  personal  in- 
come. The  Southeast  is  expected  to  be  second,  as 
measured  by  both  indicators.  The  Northeast  will 
have  the  slowest  growth  in  nonfarm  labor  income 
and  personal  income. 

Montana's  Urban  Areas 

Flathead,  Missoula,  and  Gallatin  counties  are 
projected  to  have  the  fastest  growth  in  nonfarm 
labor  income  and  personal  income.  Next  will  be 
Yellowstone  and  Lewis  and  Clark  counties.  The 
slowest  growth  is  expected  in  Cascade  County  and 
the  Butte-Anaconda  area.  The  rapidly  growing 
cities  will  increase  at  the  expense  of  the  surround- 
ing rural  areas  and  smaller  communities.  The 
forecasts  also  assume  the  recent  rapid  growth  in 
health  care  will  continue. 


Figure  23 

Projected  Change  in  Personal  Income 

and  Nonfarm  Labor  Income 

Montana's  Multicounty  Regions 

1991  - 1993 


Annual 
Percent 
Change 
4.0  T     Personal  Income 


3.0 
2.0 
1.0 


Nonfarm  Labor  Income 


i.W.W 


2.3% 


West    North-  South-  West     North-'  South- 

east      east  east      east 

Source:  University  of  Montana,  Bureau  of  Business  and 
Eiconoic  Research,  Economics  Montana. 
Note:  Percent  changes  based  on  constant  1989  dollars. 


Annual 
Percent 
Change 

4.0T 


Figure  24 

Projected  Change  in  Nonfarm  Labor  Income 

Montana  Urban  Areas 

1991  - 1993 


Figure  25 

Projected  Change  in  Personal  Income 

Montana  Urban  Areas 

1991  - 1993 


3.3% 


stone  Anaconda      head 

Source;  University  of  Montana,  Bureau  of  Business  and  Economic  Research,  Economics  Montana. 
Note:  Percent  changes  based  on  constant  1989  dollars. 
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The  Outlook 


Negative 

Protracted  war  wth  Iraq:  A  six-to-nine 
month  war  would  keep  oil  prices  high  and 
consumer  sentiment  depressed.  Higher  oil  prices 
would  push  up  inflation.  The 
federal  budget  deficit  would 
increase  more  rapidly  due  to 
growing  defense  spending. 
Overall,  the  recovery  from 
the  recession  would  be  weaker 
and  more  lethargic. 

Agriculture:  World  wheat 
stocks  are  up  and  the  outlook 
for  prices  is  not  encouraging. 

Exacerbation  of  timber      

shortage:  Given  current 
trends,  the  full  impact  of  the  national  forest 
timber  supply  shortfall  is  now  projected  for 
1994-95.  Reduced  federal  funding  for  timber 
sale  preparation  and  road  building  could 
decrease  further  the  harvest  from  U.S.  Forest 
Service  land  and  intensify  the  economic  im- 
pacts. 

Deceleration  in  service  industry  grovvlh: 
The  projected  increases  in  several  of  Mon- 
tana's major  urban  areas  depend  crucially  on 
continued  rapid  growth  in  health  care.  In- 
creased national  concern  about  runaway 
health  costs  could  dampen  future  increases  in 
this  industry. 


Critical  risks  to 

Montana's  economic 

forecasts 


Positive 

Short  war  with  Iraq:  After  a  two-to-three 
month  war,  oil  prices  would  drop  dramatically 
and  consumer  sentiment  would  improve.  De- 
fense spending  would 
increase  slightly,  reversing 
its  historic  downward  trend. 
Real  GNP  growth  during 
1991  would  be  only  slightly 
less  than  no-war  scenario. 
Increase  in  building  ac- 
tivity: Construction  activity 
in  Montana  has  been  mini- 
mal ~  even  taking  account 
of  the  depressed  economy, 
net  outmigration,  and  the 
completion  of  several  major  projects.  Eventu- 
ally, the  oversupply  of  housing  units  and 
commercial  space  will  be  eliminated.  A 
return  to  "normal"  levels  of  construction 
activity  would  significantly  increase  labor 
income. 

Faster  growth  in  mining:  The  forecasts  do 
not  include  a  number  of  projects  that  have 
been  announced,  but  have  not  yet  received 
the  necessary  government  permits  or  are  still 
in  the  planning  stages.  As  these  mines  ap- 
proach operational  status,  they  will  be  incor- 
porated into  the  forecasts. 
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The  Outlook 


Employment  by  Ma 

or  Component, 

Montana, 

1987  - 1993 

Actual  and  Projected  as 

of  December  1990 

— Thousands  of  Jobs 

Actual  — 

Proiected 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1992 

1993 

Nonfarm  wage  &  salary  jobs 

275.0 

283.2 

290.5 

294.2 

296.9 

302.7 

308.4 

Consiruction 

8.6 

9.0 

9.7 

9.5 

9.4 

9.3 

9.1 

Mining 

4.8 

6.2 

6.3 

6.4 

6.8 

7.5 

7.8 

Manufacturing 

21.0 

21.5 

22.0 

22.2 

21.9 

22.1 

22.0 

Wood  &  paper  producu 

9.2 

9.0 

9.1 

8.9 

8.3 

8.3 

8.0 

Ochcr  manufacturing 

11.8 

12.5 

12.9 

13.3 

13.6 

13.8 

14.0 

TransportaiioD  &  ulililics 

19.6 

19.5 

20.0 

19.7 

19.4 

19.1 

18.9 

Railroads 

3.4 

3.3 

3.6 

3.6 

3.5 

3.3 

3.3 

Noorailroad  transportaltOD 

8.0 

8.3 

8.7 

8.6 

8.6 

8.7 

8.7 

Pubbc  utilities 

8.2 

7.9 

7.7 

7.5 

7.3 

7.1 

6.9 

Trade 

72.7 

74.7 

77.6 

78.9 

79.5 

81.3 

83.4 

Wholesale  trade 

14.8 

15.1 

15.6 

15.0 

14.5 

14.3 

14.3 

Retail  trade 

57.9 

59.6 

62.0 

63.9 

65.0 

67.0 

69.1 

Finance,  Ins.  &  real  estate 

13,3 

13.5 

13.2 

13.4 

13.7 

14.0 

14.3 

Services 

65.0 

68.0 

71.6 

74.3 

77.0 

80.5 

84.1 

Health 

23.1 

23.8 

24.7 

25.7 

26.6 

28.2 

29.8 

Nonhcalih 

41.9 

44.2 

46.9 

48.6 

50.4 

52.3 

54.2 

Govemmenl 

70.0 

70.8 

70.1 

69.8 

69.1 

68.9 

68.9 

Federal  cmltan 

13.2 

13.8 

13.6 

13.9 

13.6 

13.6 

13.6 

Slate  &  local 

56.8 

57.0 

56.5 

55.9 

55.5 

55.3 

55.3 

Sources:  Montana  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry.  Research  and  Analysis  Bu 

ircau;  and  Univers 

ilyot 

Montana,  Bureau  of  Business  and  Econ 

omic  Research,  Economics  Monlana. 

Personal  Income  by  Maj 

or  Component,  Montana, 

1987- 

1993 

Actual  and  Projected  as 

of  December  1990 

Millions  of  Dollars   

-tulilllons  of  1989  Dollars 

1987 

Actual  - 
1988 

1989 

1990 

—  Projected 

1991         1992 

1993 

1987 

Actual  - 
1988 

1989 

1990 

—  Projected 

1991         1992 

1993 

Total  personal  income 

9.980 

10,361 

11,342 

11,731 

12,469 

13,194 

13,957 

10,831 

10,828 

11,342 

11,164 

11,327 

11.557 

11.749 

Farm  labor  mcome 

441 

286 

484 

490 

520 

543 

563 

479 

299 

484 

456 

472 

476 

474 

Nonfarm  labor  mcome 

6,167 

6,545 

6,895 

7,271 

7,678 

8,142 

8,624 

6,693 

6,840 

6,895 

6,919 

6,975 

7.132 

7.260 

Agr.  &  forestry  services 

52 

51 

53 

50 

50 

52 

55 

57 

54 

53 

48 

46 

46 

46 

Construction 

360 

386 

405 

421 

449 

455 

456 

391 

404 

405 

401 

408 

398 

385 

Mining 

202 

236 

248 

261 

290 

337 

367 

219 

246 

248 

248 

263 

295 

309 

Coal  mmmg 

55 

55 

56 

58 

61 

75 

79 

59 

57 

56 

55 

55 

66 

66 

Oil  *  gas  extraction 

62 

67 

63 

61 

72 

84 

93 

68 

70 

63 

58 

66 

74 

78 

Metal  mming 

57 

82 

101 

113 

130 

150 

167 

62 

85 

101 

107 

118 

131 

140 

Nonmetal  mining 

28 

32 

28 

29 

27 

28 

29 

30 

34 

28 

27 

24 

24 

25 

Manufacturing 

557 

574 

619 

643 

661 

697 

726 

604 

600 

619 

612 

600 

611 

611 

Wood  &  paper  products 

262 

263 

280 

283 

277 

290 

294 

284 

274 

280 

269 

252 

254 

248 

Other  manufacturing 

295 

312 

340 

360 

384 

407 

432 

320 

326 

340 

343 

348 

356 

364 

Transportation  4  utilities 

693 

713 

720 

734 

756 

779 

811 

752 

745 

720 

698 

687 

682 

683 

Railroads 

135 

129 

127 

131 

133 

132 

138 

146 

135 

127 

125 

121 

115 

116 

Trucking 

213 

219 

226 

233 

240 

250 

261 

232 

229 

226 

222 

218 

219 

219 

Communications 

121 

124 

125 

119 

118 

120 

120 

131 

130 

125 

113 

108 

105 

101 

Electnc  &  gas  utilities 

169 

179 

180 

189 

198 

208 

219 

183 

187 

180 

179 

180 

182 

184 

Other  transportation 

55 

61 

62 

62 

66 

70 

74 

59 

64 

62 

59 

60 

61 

62 

Trade 

1,082 

1,150 

1.236 

1,283 

1,334 

1,406 

1,482 

1.174 

1.202 

1,236 

1,221 

1,212 

1.231 

1.248 

Wholesale  tr^de 

349 

355 

386 

394 

406 

426 

449 

378 

371 

386 

375 

389 

373 

378 

Retail  trade 

733 

795 

850 

889 

928 

980 

1,034 

796 

831 

850 

846 

843 

858 

870 

Finance.  Ins.  &  real  estate 

333 

333 

314 

355 

385 

411 

438 

361 

348 

314 

339 

350 

360 

369 

Services 

1.491 

1,635 

1.780 

1.934 

2,105 

2.288 

2,495 

1.619 

1,709 

1,780 

1,841 

1,912 

2,004 

2.100 

Health 

580 

634 

683 

736 

803 

887 

983 

630 

663 

683 

700 

729 

777 

827 

Nonhealth 

911 

1,001 

1,097 

1,198 

1,302 

1,401 

1,512 

989 

1,046 

1,097 

1,140 

1.183 

1,227 

1,273 

Government 

1,397 

1,467 

1,519 

1,589 

1,649 

1,717 

1,791 

1,517 

1.533 

1,519 

1,512 

1.498 

1,504 

1,508 

Federal  civilian 

345 

382 

395 

418 

427 

448 

470 

375 

399 

395 

397 

388 

392 

396 

Military 

111 

118 

133 

143 

150 

157 

163 

121 

124 

133 

136 

136 

138 

137 

Slate  &  local 

941 

967 

991 

1,029 

1,072 

1.113 

1.158 

1,021 

1,010 

991 

979 

974 

974 

975 

Less:  Social  security  contribution. 

452 

497 

549 

567 

597 

631 

669 

490 

519 

549 

540 

542 

552 

563 

Residence  adjustment 

11 

14 

16 

15 

15 

15 

15 

12 

15 

16 

14 

14 

13 

13 

Dividends,  interest  &  rent 

1,923 

2,015 

2,368 

2,254 

2,449 

2,585 

2.734 

2,088 

2,106 

2,368 

2,145 

2.225 

2,264 

2.302 

Transfer  payments 

1,889 

1,998 

2,128 

2,269 

2,403 

2,540 

2.690 

2.050 

2,088 

2,128 

2.159 

2,183 

2,225 

2.264 

Sources;   U.S.  Department  of  Commcroe.  Bureau  of  Economi 

c  Analysis:  and  University  of  Montana,  Bureau  of  Business 

and  Economic  Research,  Economics  Montana. 
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Natural  Resource 
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Montana  Economic  Indicators,  1984  -  90 


Figures  1,  2,  &3 
Personal  Income 

Millions  of  1989  Dollare 
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$10,190 


T<  ital  Pers<t)nal  Incdme 
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/>^H 


$11,710 
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1984    1985   1986    1987   1988   1989   1990 


Montana's  Natural 
Resource  Industries 

Recent  Trends  During  an 
Improving  Economy 

by  Larry  D.  Swanson 

According  to  virtually  every  indicator,  Montana's  econ- 
omy has  improved  significantly  in  recent  years.  Total  personal 
income,  which  hit  bottom  during  the  third  quarter  of  1985, 
showed  considerable  improvement. 


Labor  Income 

Millions  of  1989  Dollars 


$8,000 


1984    1985   1986    1987   1988   1989   1990 


Employment 

Thousands  of  Workeis 


315 
300 
285 
270 

r\ 

Wage* 
(quarter 

Salary] 
y  &ann 

255 

imploym 
iial  avera 

:nt 

r 

290 

1 

J   ^ 

/'     \ 

A — -A 

/-~^ 

255 
240 

/        N 

1/^ 

1984 


1985      1986         1987       1988       1989       1990 


Sources:  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis,  U.S.  Dept.  of  Commerce  (personal 
income  and  labor  income  data  adjusted  for  some  RR  omissions);  Montana 
Dept.  of  Labor  &  Industry  (employment  data). 


Total  labor  income,  although  volatile,  increased  from  a 
low  of  $6.6  billion  in  the  third  quarter  of  1985  to  nearly  $7.7 
biUion  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1989.  Nonfarm  labor  income 
has  consistently  increased  since  the  third  quarter  of  1986. 


Wage  and  salary  employment  in  Montana  hit  a  low  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1987,  but  has  been  improving  since. 

Thus,  it's  quite  clear  that  the  state's  economy  has  been 
rebounding.  But  what  has  been  happening  in  the  state's  re- 
source-based industries  during  this  recovery? 
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Figures  4,  5,  6  &  7 

U.S.  Housing  Starts  &  Lumber  Usage 

Millions  of  Housing  Units  Millions  of  Board  Feet 


1985  1986  1987         1988  1989  1990 

Lumber  &  Plywood  Prices 

1989  Dollars  Per  Thous.  Brd.  Ft.  1989  Dollars  Per  Thous.  Sq.  Ft. 


300 
245 

/%    ■■ 

Framing 

Lumber 
\ 

■300 
245 

190 

^ 

Plywood 

190 

1985  1986  1987         1988  1989 


1990 


Montana  Wood  Products  Production 

Millions  of  Board  Feet  Millions  of  Square  Feet 

450  ~~,       '.  i  \  4  320 


1985    1986    1987    1988    1989    1990 

Montana  Wood  Products  Employment 

Millions  of  1989  Dollars  Number  of  Workers 


Natural  Resource 
Industry  Profile 


Wood  Products 

Nationwide  Market  and 
Price  Conditions 

Residential  construction  activity  in  the  United  States 
heavily  influences  the  level  of  U.S.  lumber  consumption. 
Housing  starts  have  been  declining  steadily  since  1986,  and 
recently  dropped  to  the  lowest  level  since  1982.  While  activity 
may  pick  up  later  next  year,  housing  starts  are  expected  to 
remain  at  relatively  low  levels.  Emerging  demographic 
features  of  the  U.S.  population  are  reducing  the  rate  of 
household  formation  and  consequently  dampen  residential 
construction  activity. 

Adjusted  for  inflation,  prices  of  framing  liunber  and 
plywood  have  been  fairly  stable  in  recent  years.  However,  in 
the  last  few  months  prices  have  begun  to  fall. 


Industry  Activity  in  Montana 

Lumber  production  in  Montana  gradually  increased  in 
1986  and  1987,  reaching  437  million  board  feet  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1988.  Production  fell  in  1988  in  the  midst  of  strikes 
by       mill  workers,  and  remained  below  1987  levels  in  both 
1989  and  1990.  With  the  exception  of  the  second  and  third 
quarters  of  1988,  plywood  production  in  the  state  slowly 
increased  until  last  year. 

About  90  percent  of  those  employed  in  lumber  and  wood 
products  manufacturing  in  the  state  are  wage  and  salary 
employees.  Measured  in  constant  dollars,  wage  and  salary 
payments  received  by  these  workers  have  declined  modestly 
since  the  second  half  of  1985.  Although  employment  fluctu- 
ates considerably  on  a  seasonid  basis,  the  last  five  or  six  years 
have  been  relatively  stable  ones  for  the  industry. 


1985  1986  1987         1988  1989 


Sources:  WEFA  (housing  starts),  National  Forest  Products  Association 
(lumber  consumption,  including  net  exports),  Random  Lengths  Publications, 
Inc.  (prices),  Bureau  of  Business  and  liconomic  Research  (state  wood 
products  production),  and  Montana  Dept.  of  Labor  and  Industry  (employ- 
ment). 
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Oil  &  Gas  Exploration  &  Production 


Figures  8,  9,  10,  &  11 
U.S.  Crude  Oil  Price 

1989  Dollars  Per  Barrel 


1985 


1989 


Oil  and  Gas  Drilling  in  Montana 

Number  of  Wells  Drilled 


1985  1986  1987         1988         1989  1990 

Oil  and  Gas  Production  in  Montana 

Millions  of  Barrels  Billions  of  Cubic  Feet 


30 


1985    1986    1987    1988    1989    1990 

Montana  Exploration  &  Production  Employment 


Millions  of  1989  Dollars 


Number  of  Workers 


Sources:  U.S.  Dept.  of  Energy  (oil  prices),  Montana  Dept.  of  Natural 
Resources  &  Conservation  (drilling  &  production),  and  Montana  Dept.  of 
Labor  &  Industry  (employment). 


Crude  Oil  Prices 

Oil  and  gas  exploration  activity  in  Montana  as  nationwide 
is  heavily  influenced  by  the  level  of  crude  oil  prices.  U.S. 
crude  oil  prices  collapsed  late  in  1985  and  remained  at 
relatively  low  levels  until  the  Iraqi  invasion  of  Kuwait.  Cost  to 
U.S.  refiners  of  domestic  crude  averaged  $22  in  the  third 
quarter  of  1990,  but  has  since  climbed  considerably  higher. 

Forecasts  of  crude  oil  prices  in  coming  months  are  wide- 
ranging.  Forecast  differences  vary  in  relation  to  differing 
expectations  on  the  future  course  of  events  in  the  Gulf  War. 


Industry  Activity  in  Montana 

As  oil  prices  plummeted,  oil  and  gas  drilling  in  Montana 
fell  from  211  wells  in  the  third  quarter  of  1985  to  as  low  as  19 
wells  in  the  first  quarter  of  1990.  However,  oil  and  gas 
producers  are  showing  more  interest  in  expanding  and 
developing  the  state's  natural  gas  resources. 

Oil  production  in  Montana  has  been  gradually  declining 
for  many  years.  Since  1985,  crude  oil  production  has  fallen 
from  30  million  barrels  a  year  to  less  than  20  million  barrels. 
Gas  production  has  been  fairly  stable  or  increasing  since  the 
mid-1970s.  Gas  production  did  decline  in  1986  and  1987,  but 
losses  were  recouped  in  1988. 

About  85  to  90  percent  of  those  employed  in  oil  and  gas 
exploration  and  production  in  Montana  are  wage  and  salary 
workers.  Industry  employment  has  dropped  considerably 
from  highs  in  the  early  1980s.  Employment  has  continued  to 
fall  since  1985,  dropping  from  over  3,600  workers  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1985  to  as  few  as  1,500  workers  in  the  first  quarter 
of  1990. 
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Nonfuel  Mineral  Mining 


Natural  Resource 
Industry  Profile 


Figures  12,  13  &  14 
U.S.  Metal  Prices 

1989  Dollars  Per  Troy  Ounce 
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1989  Dollars  Per  Pound 


-■  $235 


1985  1986 


Value  of  Montana  Nonfuel  Mineral  Production 

Millions  of  1989  Dollars 


Montana  Nonfuels  Mining  Employment 

Millions  of  1989  Dollars  Number  of  Workers 
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Sources:  Metal  prices  (platinum:  ave.  merchants  price  in  New  York,  gold: 
Handy  and  Harman  at  New  York,  Copper  producers'  price  of  electrolytic 
wirebar  copper).  Bureau  of  Mines,  U.S.  Dept.  of  Interior  (value  of  minerals 
production)  Montana  Dept.  of  Labor  &  Industn,-  (emplo)-ment). 


Trends  in  Metal  Prices 

After  several  years  of  decline,  the  prices  of  many  precious 
and  industrial  metals  improved  significantly  in  1986  and  1987. 
In  inflation-adjusted  dollars,  platinum  prices  nearly  doubled. 
Gold  prices  increased  nearly  50  percent.  Copper  prices,  after 
years  at  very  low  levels,  increased  sharply  in  1987  and  1988. 
Late  in  1987  platinum  and  gold  prices  moderated  and 
declined  considerably  in  1988  and  1989.  In  similar  fashion, 
copper  prices  have  been  mostly  headed  down  since  early  in 
1989. 

Gold  is  viewed  by  some  investors  as  a  haven  during  un- 
certain times,  which  could  mean  higher  gold  prices  in  the 
near  term.  The  price  of  platinum  is  sometimes  linked  to  gold 
prices,  even  though  platinum  is  largely  an  industrial  metal. 
Copper  is  used  in  munitions  and  in  spite  of  the  recession  its 
price  could  improve  if  fighting  in  the  Gulf  is  prolonged. 


Industry  Activity  in  Montana 

As  metal  prices  markedly  increased  in  1986  and  1987,  so 
did  activity  in  Montana's  nonfuel  mineral  mining  industry. 
With  increases  in  various  metals  leading  the  way,  the  value  of 
nonfuel  mineral  production  more  than  doubled  from  1985  to 
1988.  Recently-revised  estimates  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Mines  indicate  that  the  value  of  production  moderated  in 
1989  and  fell  slightly  in  1990. 

About  80  to  90  percent  of  those  employed  in  the  nonfuel 
mineral  mining  industry  in  Montana  are  wage  and  salary 
employees.  Industry  employment  has  steadily  grown,  particu- 
larly in  1987  and  1988  when  metal  mining  employment  in  the 
state  doubled.  Wage  and  salary  payments  to  these  workers 
steadily  increased  through  the  end  of  1988.  This  growth  now 
appears  to  be  moderating. 
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Nonresident  Travel 


Figures  15,  16,  17  &  18 
U.S.  Travel  Activity 

Millions  of  Person-Trips 
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Nationwide  Travel  Activity 

The  U.S.  travel  industry  is  diverse  and  growing.  The 
estimated  number  of  "person-trips"  (number  of  people 
involved  in  individual  trips  at  least  100  miles  from  home)  in 
the  United  States  has  increased  steadily  in  recent  years.  Over 
80  percent  of  the  1.26  billion  person-trips  in  1989  were  for 
pleasure  and  other  nonbusiness  purposes. 


National  Park  &  Montana  Ski  Visitors 
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Montana  Nonresident  Travel  Employment 

Millions  of  1989  Dollan  Number  of  Workers 


Total  Labor  Income 


..  17,600 
..  15,400 
-  13,200 
-■  11,000 


1985  1986  1987         1988  1989  1990 

Sources:  U.S.  Travel  Data  Center,  Washington,  D.C.  (person-trips);  U.S. 
.National  Park  Service  (national  park  visits),  U.S.  Forest  Service  &  Institute 
for  Tourism  &  Recreation  Research  (IIRR),  University  of  Montana 
(nonresident  ski  visits),  Montana  Dept  of  Commerce  (accommodations 
taxes),  Montana  Dept.  of  Highways  &  ITRR  (nonresident  highway 
travelers),  and  Bureau  of  Business  and  Economic  Research,  University  of 
.Montana  (employment). 


Travel-Related  Activity  in  Montana 

Much  of  Montana's  nonresident  travel  and  tourism 
industry  is  associated  with  vacationers  and  recreationists 
visiting  the  state's  spectacular  scenic  and  recreational  re- 
sources. Coimts  of  summer  and  nonsummer  visitors  to 
Yellowstone  and  Glacier  National  Parks  indicate  a  pattern  of 
steady  growth  (with  the  exception  of  Yellowstone  in  1988 
during  the  fires).  Summer  visitors  increased  by  15  percent  for 
Yellowstone  and  26  percent  for  Glacier  from  1985  to  1989. 
Nonresidents  visiting  Montana's  major  ski  areas  are  gradually 
increasing  as  well. 

The  number  of  nonresidents  entering  Montana  by 
highway  has  grown  from  4.3  million  persons  in  1986  to  5.1 
million  in  1990,  up  nearly  19  percent.  State  accommodations 
tax  revenue  generated  in  summer  months  only  has  increased 
from  $1.86  million  in  1987  to  $2.32  million  in  1990,  a  25 
percent  increase  in  inflation-adjusted  dollars. 

Reflecting  these  trends,  employment  in  Montana's 
nonresident  travel  industry  has  grown  from  12,600  full-  and 
part-time  workers  in  1985  to  over  15,700  in  1989,  up  nearly  25 
percent.  About  90  percent  of  these  are  wage  and  salary 
employees.  Labor  income  received  by  these  workers  in  1989 
is  estimated  at  $174  million,  up  over  15  percent  since  1985. 
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Farm  and  Ranch 


Natural  Resource 
Industry  Profile 


Figures19,  20,  21  &  22 

U.S.  Cattle  and  Wheat  Prices 

1989  DoUais  Per  100  lbs.  1989  Dollars  Per  Bushel 


1985         1986 


1988  1989 


Montana  Cattle  and  Wheat  Production 

Millions  of  Pounds  Millions  of  Bushels 


-60 


Cash  Receipts  by  Montana  Farmers  &  Ranchers 

Millions  of  1989  Dollars 


1987 


Montana  Farm  and  Ranch  Labor  Earnings 


Millions  of  1989  Dollare 


-200-1-    1985 


Sources:  Economic  Research  Service,  USDA  (cattle  and  wheat 
prices),  Montana  Agricultural  Statistics,  Service  (cattle  and  wheat 
production  and  cash  receipts),  and  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis, 
U.S.  Dept.  of  Commerce  (labor  income). 


Cattle  and  Wheat  Price  Trends 

Cattle  prices  have  steadily  improved  since  1986  and  remain 
strong.  Wheat  prices,  weak  through  much  of  the  1980s,  im- 
proved in  1988  and  1989  before  falling  back  to  very  low  levels 
in  the  last  year.  Support  prices  for  wheat  under  the  federal 
farm  program  have  been  lowered,  with  the  target  price  going 
from  $4.38  a  bushel  in  1985  to  a  current  level  of  $4.00  and  the 
average  nationwide  loan  rate  falling  from  $3.30  to  $1.95.  When 
adjusted  for  inflation,  these  price  declines  are  even  more 
pronounced. 


Production  and  Receipts  in  Montana 

Cattle  numbers  in  Montana  fell  considerably  during  the  late 
1970s  and  1980s.  Because  of  this,  cattle  producers  have  been 
able  to  increase  their  marketings  very  little  in  response  to 
higher  prices.  About  1.1  billion  pounds  of  cattle  were  marketed 
in  1989,  up  from  947  million  pounds  in  1986. 

Wheat  producers  were  hit  by  droughts  in  1985  and  1988, 
significantly  cutting  production.  Higher  production  levels  in  the 
last  two  years  were  somewhat  offset  by  lower  prices,  particu- 
larly m  1990. 

Although  affected  by  periodic  droughts  and  more  recently 
falling  wheat  prices,  cash  receipts  by  Montana  agricultural 
producers  have  generally  improved  in  recent  years.  As  a  result, 
earnings  by  these  producers  have  improved  from  the  disastrous 
levels  of  the  mid-1980s. 
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Agriculture 


Agriculture  Forecast 


Figures  1,  2  &  3 

World  Wheat  and  Flour  Stocks 

1972  - 1990 

.Millions  of 
Metric  Tons 
1601 


•72       -75 

.Agricultural  Exports  and  Exchange  Rates 
1%7  - 1990 


U.S.  Beef  Cow  Numbers 
1965  - 1990 


Million 
Head 


Sources:  USDA  and  Economic  Report  of  the 
President. 


by  Myles  Watts 


Historically  high  worldwide  and  flour  stocks,  unrest  in  the 
Middle  East,  and  economic  difficulties  faced  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  countries  have  combined  to  depress  wheat 
prices.  Wheat  accounts  for  about  55  percent  of  Montana's 
small  grain  cash  receipts;  barley  generates  another  15  per- 
cent. 


Approximately  70  percent  of  Montana-produced  wheat  is 
exported,  as  well  as  a  substantial  share  of  the  barley  produc- 
tion. Current  exchange  values  for  the  dollar  should  not  have  a 
major  negative  impact  on  small  grain  prices. 


Despite  a  long-term  declining  trend  in  beef  consumption 
cattle  prices  should  remain  strong  for  at  least  another  year- 
perhaps  two  years. 
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Agriculture 


During  the  past  several  years,  government  program  pay- 
ments have  accounted  for  between  15  and  24  percent  of  Mon- 
tana agricuhure's  aggregate  cash  receipts.  Details  of  the  new 
Farm  Program  aren't  entirely  clear  yet,  so  benefits  to  Montana 
farmers  still  could  be  substantially  threatened  either  by  ad- 
verse rules  or  further  Congressional  action. 


Last  year,  land  prices  increased  about  12  percent  above  the 
rate  of  inflation.  If  small  grain  prices  increase  substantially, 
dramatic  increases  in  land  prices  will  follow.  Otherwise,  land 
prices  are  likely  to  remain  relatively  constant  over  the  next 
several  years. 


Since  its  peak  in  1982,  farm  debt  has  dropped  more  than  50 
percent.  Currently,  most  of  Montana's  agriculture  is  financially 
strong.  For  about  half  the  sector,  debt  to  asset  ratios  are  less 
than  10  percent. 


Figure  1 

Montana  Agricultural  Cash  Receipts 

1950  - 1990 


Cropland  Price  Index 
Index  1950  -1990 


Montana  Agricultural  Debt 
1970  - 1989 


Sources:  USDA  and  Economic  Report  of  the 
President. 
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Forest  Products 


The  Industry  Outlook 


by  Charles  E.  Keegan  HI 
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Figures  1,  2  &  3 

Lumber  Production 

Montana 
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Source:  Western  Wood  Products  Association, 
Suttisttcal  Yearbook  of  the  Western  Lumber  Industry. 

Plywood  Production 
Montana,  1960  - 1990 
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Source:  Derived  from  data  provided  by  the 
American  Plywood  Association. 

Sales  Value  of  Wood  and  Paper  Products 

Montana,  1969  - 1990 
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Sources:   Univetsity  of  Montana,  Bureau  of 
Business  and  Economic  Research,  Current  Forest 
Industries  Information  System  and  Western  Wood 
Products  Association,  Statistical  Yearbook  of  the 
Western  Lumber  Industry. 


Recent  Past  and 
1991  -1993  Outlook 

Relatively  stable  conditions  of  the  past  five  years  will  likely 
not  continue  into  the  1990s,  due  to  the  impact  of  poor  markets 
over  the  past  several  months,  and  to  continuing  problems  with 
timber  supply  and  availability. 

Prices  for  wood  products  fell  dramatically  beginning  in  August, 
1990  (figure  4).  Virtually  all  major  components  of  the  wood 
products  market  declined  in  the  last  half  of  1990. 

Expected  impacts  of  the  current  recession  on  Montana's 
wood  products  industry  include: 

•  Once  final  figures  are  in,  full-time  equivalent  employment 
will  have  fallen  by  an  estimated  400  workers  from  fourth 
quarter  1989  to  fourth  quarter  1990. 

•  Employment  is  expected  to  further  drop  during  the  first 
and  second  quarters  of  1991— by  a  total  of  about  1,100 
workers  over  the  same  period  in  1990. 

•  Employment  could  fall  much  further  if  the  recession  is 
worse  than  anticipated-major  risk  factors  include  finan- 
cial institutions'  problems  and  the  Persian  Gulf  crisis. 

Even  when  the  current  recession  ends,  limited  timber  availa- 
bility will  continue  to  plague  Montana  producers.  Thus,  it  will  be 
difficult  for  them  to  sustain  large  increases  in  production  as  they 
did  coming  out  of  the  1974-1975  and  1980-1982  downturns. 
Timber  supplies  are  limited  because: 

•  Low  levels  of  timber  sales  from  the  national  forests  affect 
near-term  availability. 

•  A  projected  decline  in  harvest  from  private  timberlands 
leads  to  longer-term  supply  problems  for  the  industry. 

For  the  period  1988-1990,  Montana  national  forests  sold  an 
average  of  194  million  board  feet  (MMBF)  per  year  below  the 
average  annual  allowable  sale  quantity  prescribed  under  full 
implementation  of  the  forest  plan  (figure  5).  This  shortfall 
amounts  to  15  percent  of  the  volume  of  timber  processed  by 
Montana's  industry  over  that  period. 
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The  Industry  Outlook 


Forest  Products 


The  volume  of  national  forest  timber  under  contract— at  a 
very  high  level  in  the  mid-1980s--has  fallen  to  its  lowest  level 
since  1962  (figure  6).  Because  of  this  low  level,  shortfalls  for 
1991, 1992,  and  1993  will  translate  into  production  curtailments 
more  directly  than  in  previous  years.  National  forest  officials 
point  to  a  number  of  related  factors  causing  the  low  level  of 
sales: 

•  Appeals  and  court  decisions  affecting  timber  sales,  com- 
pounded by  a  lack  of  resolution  of  the  wilderness  issue. 

•  Old  growth  timber  management  requirements. 

•  Threatened  and  endangered  species  constraints. 

•  Cumulative  effects  on  national  forest  sales  from  harvests 
on  private  lands  and  past  harvest  on  the  roaded  portions  of 
the  national  forests. 

•  Greatly  increased  cost  of  timber  sale  preparation  (largely 
due  to  factors  cited  above),  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the 
budget  has  not  kept  pace  with  increasing  costs. 


Figure  4 

Lumber  and  Plywood  Prices 

United  States,  1985  - 1990 

(Constant  1989  Dollars) 
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Source:  Random  Lengths  Publications,  Inc. 


Because  of  constraints  on  national  forest  timber  availability  and 
the  resulting  production  curtailments,  Montana's  wood  prod- 
ucts industry  is  projected  to  employ  1,200  to  1,600  fewer 
workers  by  1994  than  it  employed  in  1989. 

Long  Term  Outlook:  1 994  -  2000 

Timber  supply  projections  made  in  the  mid-1980s  pointed  to 
a  shortfall  statewide— and  about  a  15  percent  industry  down- 
sizing —soon  after  the  year  2000,  as  industrial  private  harvest 
rates  substantially  declined.  However,  conditions  have  wors- 
ened in  the  past  five  years,  so  the  impact  on  Montana's  timber 


industry  probably  will  come  sooner  and  be  harsher  than  the 
mid-1980s  outlook  anticipated. 

For  one  thing,  industrial  private  harvest  rates  have  been 
higher  than  projected  over  the  past  five  years.  Moreover,  the 
industry  faces  additional  comparable  downsizing— another  15 
percent-if  the  last  three  years  are  a  predictor  of  the  next  ten  in 
the  national  forest  timber  sale  program. 

Thus,  it  would  by  no  means  be  a  worst  case  scenario  to 
project  a  25  to  30  percent  decUne  from  1989  levels  in  the  size  of 
Montana's  timber  processing  industry  over  the  next  five  to  ten 
years. 


Figure  5 
Annual  Timber  Sale  and  Harvest  Level 
Montana's  National  Forests 
Millions  of  FY  1985  - 1990 
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Figure  6 
Uncut  Volume  Under  Contract 
Montana  National  Forests 
Millions  of  py  1962  -  1990 
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Source:  Derived  from  data  provided  by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  Region  1. 
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Mining 


Montana's  Mining  Industry 


I      he  only  real  low  point 
^     for  the  mining  industry 
in  1990  came  with  the  closure  of 
the  W.R.  Grace's  vermiculite 
operation  east  of  Libby.  Lincoln 
County  lost  eighty  jobs,  $900,000 
in  taxes,  and  a  $2.5  million 
payroll. 

In  recent  years,  several  major 
construction  projects  have  been 
undertaken  at  new  and  existing 
Montana  mines.  Project  sites 
include: 

•  Montanore  Mine  (near 
Libby) 

•  Montana  Talc  (near  Ennis) 

•  Continental  Lime  (near 
Townsend 

•  Pfitzer  talc  facilities  (near 
Dillion) 

•  Pegasus'  Basin  Creek  Mine 
(near  Helena) 

•  Golden  Sunlight  Mine  (near 
Whitehall) 

•  C.R.  Kendall  and  Blue  Ridge 
Mining  (near  Lewistown) 

•  Pegasus'  Landusky  Mine 
(near  Malta) 

•  Stillwater  Mining  Company 
(near  Columbus) 


by  Robin  McCullough 

Moreover,  recent  exploration 
activity  will  result  in  several  new 
production  sites  by  1995.  Site 
developers  include: 

•  Phelps  Dodge  and  Canyon 
Resources  (gold,  near 
Lincoln) 

•  Goldfields  (gold,  near 
Boulder) 

•  Cloverleaf  Gold's  Maltby 
Mound  Project  (gold,  near 
Ennis) 

•  Noranda  Minerals  and 
Crown  Butte  (gold,  near 
Cooke  City) 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  and 
Geology  at  the  Montana  Col- 
lege of  Mineral  Science  and 
Technology  in  Butte  recently 
surveyed  firms  in  Montana's 
mining  industry.  The  survey  was 
intended  to  gather  information 
about  the  industry's  effect  on 
Montana's  economy.  Results  of 
the  survey  wil  be  released  in  a 
1991  publication. 
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Travel  and  Tourism 

by  Steve  McCool 


An  estimated  5.5  million  nonresidents  visited 
Montana  in  1990,  most  (about  5.1  million)  entering 
the  state  via  private  vehicles.  The  figure  represents 
an  increase  of  about  8.5  percent  over  1989. 


Preliminary  estimates  of  nonresident  expendi- 
tures for  1990  suggest  a  total  of  $700  million,  up  3.7 
percent  from  1989  and  nearly  6.5  percent  from 
1988. 


Nonresident  skier  days  at  the  state's  major  re- 
sorts grew  by  nearly  10  percent  in  1990.  This  hefty 
increase  was  due  to  a  highly  effective  marketing 
program,  excellent  snow  conditions  in  Montana, 
and  relatively  poor  snow  conditions  elsewhere  at 
the  start  of  the  season. 


During  the  spring  quarter  of  1990,  visits  to 
Yellowstone  Park  increased  over  1989,  while  at 
Glacier  Park  visits  remained  fairly  constant.  Sum- 
mer quarter  data  showed  major  increases  for  both 
parks.  By  the  closing  months  of  1990,  Yellowstone 
had  recorded  its  best  year  ever  for  visits.  Glacier  its 
second-best. 


Tourism 


Figures  1 ,  2,  3  &  4 

Number  of  Visitors  Entering  by  Highway* 

Millions  of  Visitors 
6.0 


1984 


1990 


•Excludes  long-bau!,  over  the  road  truck  traffic  and  other  cotnmercial  and  military  transport. 
Sources:   Montana  Department  of  Highways  and  Institute  for  Tourism  and  Recreation 
Research,  University  of  Montana. 

Estimated  Nonresident  Expenditures 

Millions  of  1988  Dollars 
750  T 


Source:  Institute  for  Tounsm  and  Recreation  Research,  University  of  Montana. 


Nonresident  Skier  Visits 
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Source:  U^.  Forest  Service  and  Institute  for  Tounsm  and  Recreation  Research,  Univcreity  of 
Montana. 


National  Park  Visits 

Millions  of  Visits 


1980  1982 

Source:  VS.  Park  Service. 
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Montana's  Trade  Sectors: 

An  Examination  of  Conditions  and  Trends 

Affecting  Consumer  Buying  and 

Retail  and  Services  Trade 


The  Outlook  of  Montana  Consumers 


Emerging  Trends  in  the  State's  Retail  and  Services 
Trade  Sectors  among  Small  and  Large  Trade  Centers 


An  Analysis  of  Montana's  Largest  Service  Industry: 
Health  Care 
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Consumer  Sentiment 

by  Paul  E.  Polzin 


''Consumer 
Sentiment 


Figures  2, 3,  4  &  5 

Index  of  Consumer  Sentiment 

November  1982  -  December  1990 
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Source:  University  of  Montana,  Bureau  of  Business 
and  Econoic  Research,  Economics  Montana. 


Figure  1 

Index  of  Consumer  Sentiment 

United  States 

First  Quarter  1978  -  Fourth  Quarter  1990 
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Source:  Survey  Research  Center,  University  of 
Michigan. 

Consumer  sentiment  is  a  leading  indicator  of  U.S. 
economic  trends.  The  1980  and  1982  recessions  were  both 
preceeded  by  declines  in  the  Index  of  Consumer  Senti- 
ment. This  index  also  dropped  more  than  10  percentage 
points  in  late  1990. 

The  Montana  Index  of  Consumer  Sentiment  also 
dropped  significantly  in  late  1990.  The  trends  in  the 
Montana  Index  in  the  mid-  and  late-1980s  closely  parallels 
those  of  the  Montana  economy. 

Consumer  sentiment  deteriorated  in  all  regions  of  the 
state,  even  in  those  areas  not  usually  affected  by  the  busi- 
ness cycle. 
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Trade  Center 
Trends 


Figures  1 ,  2  &  3 

Trade  vs.  Nontrade  Sector  Performance 
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Labor  Income  Growth  in  Montana 
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Sources:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis  and 
University  of  Montana,  Bureau  of  Business  and  Economic  Research. 


Patterns  in  the 
Location  and  Growth 
of  Montana's  Trade 
Sector 

by  Larry  D.  Swanson 

Growth  in  Retail  and  Services 
Trade  Employment 

During  the  last  two  decades,  the  services  and  retail 
trade  sectors  have  accounted  for  nearly  70  percent  of 
Montana's  employment  growth  and  56  percent  of  its 
growth  in  labor  income.  Employment  in  services  and 
retail  trade  increased  by  37,000  workers  during  the 
1980s,  employment  in  the  rest  of  Montana's  economy 
declined  by  8,500  workers  over  the  same  decade. 

Growth  in  the  services  sector  has  been  most  pro- 
nounced. Health  services  accounted  for  much  of  the 
increase,  but  labor  income  in  both  "business  services" 
<md  "legal  services"  is  actually  growing  faster  than  in 
health  services. 

Labor  earnings  by  workers  in  retail  trade  today  are 
less  than  what  they  were  in  the  late  1970s.  However, 
retail  trade  employment  has  seen  steady  growth. 

If  current  trends  continue,  employment  in  these 
trade  sectors,  which  accounted  for  35  percent  of  total 
employment  in  1970  and  45  percent  in  1989,  will  include 
over  half  of  the  state's  workforce  by  the  year  2000. 
However,  trade  sector  growth  is  not  evenly  distributed 
among  Montana's  large  and  small  trade  centers. 


Montana  Trade  Center 
Hierarchy 

Major  Trade  I    Tier  6  60,000  +  Population  (3) 

Centers  ■     Tier  5  30,000  to  60,000  (4) 

Intermediate  Trade  n   Tier  4  18,000  to  30,000  (4) 

Centers  □    Tier  3  lO.OOO  to  18,000  (10) 

Small  Rural  D   Tier  2  5,000  to  10,000  (14) 

Trade  Areas  Q   Tierl  Under  5,000  Population  (20) 
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Figure  5 

Distribution  of  Retailing  and  Services  Activity 

Within  Montana's  Trade  Center  Hierarchy 

Millions  of  1989  Dollare  (log  scale) 
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County  Population,  1985  (log  scale) 

Source:  Swanson,  1990  (using  Bureau  of  the  Census,  U.S.  Dept.  of 
Commerce,  data. 


Spatial  Ordering  of  Trade  Activity 

Local  trade  activity  in  Montana  as  elsewhere  largely 
varies  in  relation  to  the  population.  Trade  centers  with 
progressively  larger  trade  area  populations  have  pro- 
gressively greater  levels  of  retail  sales  and  services 
receipts.  They  also  have  a  progressively  greater  diver- 
sity of  retailers  and  service  providers.  Various  "tiers" 
or  levels  of  similarly- sized  and  similarly  complex  trade 
centers  together  form  an  overall  regional  trade  center 
hierarchy. 

Over  time,  trade  center  functions  and  activity  have 
steadily  shifted  away  from  smaller  trade  centers  to 
larger  ones.  In  Montana,  retail  sales  among  trade 
centers  with  trade  area  populations  of  30,000  and  more 
(Tiers  5  and  6)  have  increased  an  average  of  over  20 
percent  since  the  early  1970s.  Among  trade  centers 
with  trade  area  populations  under  18,000,  retail  sales 
have  declined  by  over  10  percent.  For  those  with  trade 
area  populations  under  5,000,  sales  have  fallen  by  over 
30  percent. 

Services  activity  has  grown  throughout  the  state, 
with  the  greatest  growth  concentrated  in  larger  trade 
centers.  However,  the  state's  major  trade  centers  are 
sharing  in  this  growth  to  differing  degrees. 


Since  the  early  1970s,  labor  earnings  in  retail  trade 
have  declined  by  24  percent  or  more  in  the  smaller 
trade  centers  while  increasing  an  average  of  18  per- 
cent in  the  state's  seven  largest  trade  centers  (Tiers  5 
and  6).  Growth  in  services  is  concentrated  in  the 
larger  centers  as  well. 

Figure  6 

Changes  in  Retail  and  Services 
Trade  Activity  Within  Montana's 
Trade  Center  Hierarchy 

Trade  Center  Population  Retail  Sales 

Hierarchy  Level  1970-88  1972-87. 1989$ 

Statewide  + 1 10,300 ("•■''*''^)       +$473  mil. (  +  11%) 

+  45,5001  (+20%)        +$380  mil. (+22%) 
+  34,300(  +  21%)        +$253mil.(+24%) 

+  18,800 (■•■2^^)         +$    5  mil.   (  +  2%) 
+  6,800    (  +  *^)  -$59  mil.  (-10%) 


Percent  Change  in  Real  Labor  Income  by  Tier,  1972  - 1988 
+  140% 


TIER  6 
TIERS 


TIER  4 
TIER  3 


TIER  2 
TIERl 


+  6,700    (  +  8%) 
-1,900      ("**) 


-$48  mil.  (-14%) 
-$54  mil.  (-31%) 


Source:  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis,  U5.  Dcpt.  of  Commerce  (population,  labor  ido 
(retail  sales),  and  Bureau  of  Business  and  Economic  Research,  Univemty  of  Moolana. 


+  100% 

+  40% 

0% 

-40% 


uewide 


■     2        3 


Services 

Statewide 


Retail  Labor  Income     SerNices  Labor  Income 


1972-88. 1989$ 
+  $  6  mil.    (+1%) 

+  $57  mil.  (+18%) 
+  $34  mil.  (+18%) 

+  $  4  mil.     (+6%) 
-$27  mil.     (-24%) 

-$19  mil.    (-24%) 
-$13  mil.    (-33%) 


1972-88.  1989$ 
+  $817  mil.    (+96%) 

+  $405  mil.  (+109%) 
+  $261  mil.  (+130%) 

+  $  58  mil.  (+111%) 
+  $  69  mil.    (+59%) 

+  $32  mil.    (+51%) 
+  $    9  mil.    (+31%) 


e).  Bureau  of  the  Census,  US.  Dept.  of  Commerce 
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Rgure  7 

Populations  of  Montana's  M^or  Trade  Center  Counties 

Thousands  of  Persons 


Billings  remains  the  state's 
largest  trade  center,  but  Yellow- 
stone's population  has  declined  in 
recent  years.  Missoula's  population 
recently  surpassed  that  of  Cascade 
County.  The  Butte-area  population 
sank  below  those  of  Flathead, 
Gallatin,  and  Lewis  and  Clark 
Counties. 

Trade  Sector  Trends 
Among  Montana's 
Major  Trade  Centers 


120  -- 
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1988  Population 


116,400   Yellow-stone 


58,600  Flathead 


48,500  Gallatin 
47,000  Uwis  &  Qark 
43,200  Silver  Bow- 
Deer  Ixidge 


•72 


•76 


•80 


•84 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


Figure  8  a  b  c 

Yellowstone  County/ 
Billings 


Yellowstone's  population  has  declined  since  1986,  but  is  18  percent  above  its  1975 
level.  Retail  sales  in  1987  shghtly  exceed  sales  in  1977,  but  are  down  from  1982. 
Retail  trade  employment  has  steadily  grown,  but  labor  income  is  down  from  highs  in 
the  late- 1970s.  Services  have  expanded  considerably,  with  labor  income  up  80  percent 
since  the  mid-1970s.  This  growth  is  concentrated  in  health,  business,  and  legal 
services,  which  increased  by  $66  miUion  in  the  1980s,  a  44  percent  increase. 


!  of  1989  Dollare 
42 


Millions  of  1989  Dollars 


Thousands  of  Workers 
^  T    Employment 
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Figure  9  a  b  c 


Aside  from  an  early-1980s  lull,  Missoula  County's  population  has  steadily  grown,  increasing  by  17  percent  since 


IVf  i  <i:  Cnil  1 !)   r^nil  ntv  /        '^^^-  K-^tail  sales  in  1987were  the  samcas  in  1977,  but  were  up  10  percent  from  1982.  Retailing  employment  has  grown 


Missoula 

Millions  of  1989  Dollars 
$800 


by  nearly  50  percent  since  1976,  but  labor  income  is  below  highs  in  1978  and  1979.  Services  labor  income  has  increased 
by  112  percent  since  the  mid-1970s.  Much  of  the  expansion  is  in  health,  business,  and  legal  services  which  increased 
$56  million  since  1980,  up  72  percent. 


Millions  of  1989  Dollars 
$300 


Thousands  of  Workers 
32  T 


Employment 


400 


Figure  10a  b  c 

Cascade  County/ 
Great  Falls 

Millions  of  1989  Dollars 
$800   T 


Cascade's  population  has  gradually  declined  since  1978,  falling  by  10  percent.  Retail  sales  for  1987  were  19  percent 
less  than  in  1977,  but  down  only  3  percent  from  1982.  In  1988  employment  in  retail  trade  was  at  the  same  level  as  in 
1978,  but  labor  income  was  down  nearly  20  percent.  Overall,  services  labor  income  has  increased  65  percent  since  the 
mid-1970s.  Labor  income  in  health,  business,  and  legal  services  increased  by  $50  million  since  1980,  up  48  percent. 
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Figure  1 1  a  b  c 

Flathead  County/ 
Kalispell 


Millions  of  1989  Dollars 
$480 


With  a  population  increase  of  over  30  percent  since  1975,  Flathead  is  Montana's  fastest  growing  major  trade  center 
county.  Retail  sales  in  1987  were  10  percent  greater  than  in  1977.  In  retail  trade,  employment  has  expanded  by  55 
percent  since  1976.  Labor  income  has  grown  steadily  in  recent  years,  but  remains  below  a  high  reached  in  1978. 
Services  labor  income  has  mushroomed  by  150  percent  since  the  mid-1970s.  Labor  income  in  health,  business,  and 
legal  services  increased  by  $38  million  since  1980,  up  101  percent. 
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$352/         \  » Retail 
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Figure  12a  be 

Gallatin  County/ 
Bozeman 


Millions  of  1989  DoUais 
$480   T 

Retail  Sales 

5324    /        \    $337 

$60 


Gallatin  is  Ihc  second  faslesl  growing  major  trade  centercounty.  Its  population  has  increased  28 
percent  since  1975.  Retail  sales  have  grown  steadily,  1987  sales  were  11  percent  above  1977  sales. 
Retailingcmployment  has  grown  by  50  percent  since  1976,  with  labor  income  remaining  fairlystable. 
Services  labor  income  has  increased  130  percent  since  1975.  Most  of  this  growth  occurred  in  the 
1980s  when  labor  income  in  health,  business,  and  legal  services  increased  by  $31  million,  up  116 
percent. 

Millions  of  1989  Dollars  Thousands  of  Workers 
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Retail  $360 
Labor 
Income 


$180 
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Figure  13abc 

Lewis  &  Clark  County/ 
Helena 


Lewis  and  Clark  County's  population  has  grown  steadily,  up  26  percent  since  1975.  Retail  sales 
in  1987  were  slightly  below  1977  levels,  but  retailing  employment  has  increased  by  over  50  percent. 
Retail  labor  income  has  slowly  climbed,  reaching  its  highest  level  in  1988.  Services  labor  income  has 
increased  85  percent  since  1975.  Labor  income  in  health,  business,  and  legal  services  has  increased 
by  $32  million  since  1980,  up  74  percent. 


Millions  of  1989  Dollars 
$480 


Millions  of  1989  Dollars 
$180 


Thousands  of  Workers 
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FJQure  14  a  b  c 

=*  The  population  of  Silver  Bow  and  Deer  Lodge  Counties  has  declined  precipitously,  falling  by  26 

Silver  Bow  S^   Deer  T  OdPe/  P^rcsi' since  1975.  Retail  sales  in  1987  were  28  percent  below  1977  sales  and  4  percent  belowl982 

fe     /  sales.  Since  the  late  1970s,  retailing  employment  has  declined  moderately,  but  labor  income  has 

Rllffp  A'    AnDrrkflHil  fallen  about  35  percent.  However,  services  labor  income  has  increased  60  percent  since  1975.  During 


the  1980s,  laborincome  in  health,  business,  and  legal  services  increased  by  $17  million,  up  37 percent. 
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Summary 

Patterns  in  the  location  and  growth  of  Montana's  trade 
sector  characterizing  the  last  decade  will  largely  characterize 
trade  sector  change  in  the  current  decade  as  well.  Retail 
trade  activity  will  continue  to  concentrate  in  the  state's  larger 
trade  centers.  Significant  expansion  in  the  services  sector 
should  continue  ~  again,  heavily  concentrated  in  the  state's 
major  trade  centers. 

Some  realignment  is  occurring  within  Montana's  upper 
echelon  of  trade  centers.  The  Billings  trade  area  remains  the 
state's  largest  and  most  dominant  trade  center  and  its  trade 
sector  is  expanding.  Retail  sales  and  services  receipts  in  the 
BiUings  trade  area  significantly  exceed  those  of  any  other 
Montana  trade  area. 

However,  four  other  areas  have  clearly  emerged  as 


Montana's  fastest  growing  trade  centers.  First  among  these  is 
Flathead  County  and  the  Kalispell  trade  area.  Since  the  mid- 
1970s,  it  has  posted  the  greatest  percentage  gains  among  the 
seven  major  trade  centers  in  population  and  services  labor 
income,  and  is  second  in  retail  labor  income  growth.  Closely 
following  Flathead  in  trade  center  growth  is  Gallatin  County 
£md  the  Bozeman  trade  area.  Next  are  the  Missoula  and 
Helena  trade  areas. 

For  the  state's  two  other  major  trade  centers  it's  a  differ- 
ent story.  Steady  losses  in  population  reflect  underlying 
weaknesses  in  the  Great  Falls  area  economy.  Such  losses  are 
stifling  trade  sector  expansion.  These  problems  are  particu- 
larly acute  in  the  Butte  trade  area;  its  position  relative  to  the 
state's  other  major  trade  centers  has  slipped  considerably. 


Since  the  mid-1970s,  labor  earnings  in  retail  trade  in- 
creased by  20  percent  or  more  in  four  of  the  state's  major 
trade  centers.  Declines  occurred  in  two  of  the  trade  centers, 
with  the  greatest  loss  in  the  Butte  trade  area.  Services  are 
growing  rapidly,  particularly  in  the  Flathead,  Gallatin,  and 
Missoula  trade  areas.  Services  growth  in  the  Great  Falls  and 
Butte  trade  areas  lags  behind  the  average  for  the  state  as  a 
whole. 

Figure  15 

Changes  in  Retail  and  Services 
Trade  Activity  Among  Montana's 
Major  Trade  Centers 


Trade  Center 
County 

Yellowstone 
Missoula 
Cascade 
Flathead 
Gallatin 
Lewis  &  Clark 
Silver  Bow- 
Deer  Lodge 

Rest  of  State 


Population 

1975-88 

+  17,500  (+18%) 
+  11,200(+17%) 
-6,500  (-8%) 
+  13,700  (  +  31%) 
+  10,600  (+28%) 
+  9,700  (+26%) 
-15,400(+26%) 


Retail  Sales 

1977-87.  1989$ 


+  $  8  mil 
$  0  mil 
-$  130  mil 
+  $  34  mil 
+  $  36  mil 
-$  4  mil 
-$  101  mil 


(+1%) 

(0%) 

(-19%) 

(+10%) 

(+11%) 

(-1%) 

(-28%) 


+  14,600   (  +  5%)         -$305  mil.  (-19%) 


%  Change  in  Real  L.abor  Income  by  Trade  Center,  1975  - 1988 


+  140%  Retail  Trade 

+  100% 


+  60% 


-20% 
-60% 


[.ewu  AClaik 
Flalhcad      \ 


\ 

Silver-Bow  Deer  Lodge 


Services     FUihod 

Gillali 
MisKjula 


Silver  Bow-Deer  Lodge 


Retail  Labor  Income 
1975-88. 1989$ 


+  $13  mil 
+  $18  mil 

-$  8  mil 
+  $13  mil 
+  $10  mil 
+  $14  mil 

-$22  mil 


(+9%) 
(+22%) 
(-7%) 
(+25%) 
(+20%) 
(+32%) 

(-33%) 


Services  Labor  Income 
1975-88. 1989$ 

+  $154  mil.  (+81%) 
+  $111  mil.  (+112%) 
+  $  88  mil.  (+65%) 
+  $  75  mil.  (+151%) 
+  $  57  mil.  (+129%) 
+  $  63  mil.  (+85%) 
+  $  37  mil.    (+60%) 


Source:  Bureau  of  Economic  Anatyra,  US.  Dep<.  of  Commerce  (population,  labor  mc 
(retail  nles),  arid  Bureau  of  Busirtess  and  Economic  Recearch,  Lioiversity  of  Montana. 


-$63  mil.     (-21%)  +$126  mil.    (+42%) 

e).  Bureau  of  ibe  Census.  VS,  Dept.  of  Commeroe 
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Health  Care      Focus  Oil  Health  Care 


Figure  1 

Health  Care  Employment  by  Provider 

Group  Montana,  1989 


Nursing  I  torn— 
5.447 


Total  may  not  add  due  to  rounding 

Souice:  Montana  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry. 

Figure  2 

Health  Care  Employment  by  Provider 

Group  Montana,  1977  -  1989 
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Source:  Montana  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry. 


Montana's  health  service  industry,  the  largest  of 
the  service  industry  classes,  consists  of  those  "estab- 
lishments primarily  engaged  in  furnishing  medical, 
surgical,  and  other  health  care  to  persons. "  The  ma- 
jor segments  are:  hospitals,  practitioners,  nursing 
homes,  and  a  variety  of  other  providers  both  li- 
censed and  unlicensed. 

One  in  every  ten  Montanans  works  in  a  health 
care  job;  nationally  about  one  worker  in  fifteen  is 
employed  in  health  care.  In  1989,  about  28,000 
Montana  workers  in  1,500  firms  had  earnings  of 
just  over  $500  million.  More  than  half  of  these 
were  employed  by  hospitals.  About  another  one- 
fifth  worked  for  practitioners;  a  similar  fraction 
held  nursing  homes  jobs. 


Health  care  employment  has  grown  by  more 
than  50  percent  since  1977.  All  industry  segments 
grew  substantially,  but  nursing  homes  showed  the 
most  rapid  rise. 
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Figure  3 

Hospital  and  Nursing  Home 

Activity,  1977  and  1987 

(Percentage  of  total  inpatient  days) 
Hospitals 

684.9     Total(OOO)       525.4 


Secondary 
Centers" 


Big  Three* 


1977  1987 

Nursing  Homes 

1,789.9    Total(OOO)      2,050.5 


1977  1987 

Figure  4 

Hospital  Operating  Expenses 

1977  and  1987 

(Percent  of  total  operating  expenses) 

$123.9  Total($Mill)    $385.7 
Rest  of  Slate  M^^'^  I 


Secondary 
Centers 

I  3' 2%  I     Big  Three    I     ^•'''' 


1977 


1987 


'Big  Three:  Yellowstone,  Cascade,  and  Missoula 

Counties. 

''Secondary  Centers:  The  "Big  Three"  plus  Flathead, 

Gallatin,  Lewis  and  Oark,  and  Butte-Silverbow 

Counties. 

■^Rest  of  State:  The  forty-nine  remaining  counties. 

Sources:  Montana  Health  Data  Book  and  Medical 
Facilities  Inventory  (various  years,  1980  -  1988) 
Montana  Dept.  of  Health  and  Environmental  Sci- 
ences, Helena,  MT. 


^.*lSSi!!llllll 

Health  Care  i 


Over  the  decade  1977  - 1987,  statewide  hospital  activity 
dropped  a  little.  The  distribution  of  activity,  however,  shifted 
dramatically.  The  state's  three  major  trade  centers  gained  a 
larger  share.  Secondary  centers  held  steady.  And  the  remaining 
rural  counties  suffered  a  sharp  loss  in  share  of  hospital  activity. 

The  opposite  pattern  prevailed  for  nursing  homes.  That  is, 
overall  activity  increased  during  the  decade,  and  rural  counties 
showed  the  greatest  gain. 


Montana,  like  the  country  as  a  whole,  struggles  to  provide 
health  care  for  the  uninsured,  the  underinsured,  and  those  geo- 
graphically isolated  from  providers.  Given  escalating  costs, 
revenue  limits,  and  uncertainty  over  future  policy  directions, 
financing  such  care  poses  relentless  challenges  for  all  con- 
cerned. 
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The  best  reward  for  a  bank  is  to  be  a 
part  of  community  growth.  And  that's  our 
commitment.  To  help  people  grow,  to  help 
business  grow.  Right  here.  Because  as  you 
grow,  we  grow. 

Look  to  Norwest  for  Private  Banking 
services.  Preferred  Lines  of  Credit,  Estate 
Planning  and  Asset  Management.  Were  in 
this  together! 

Come  to  expect  the  best. 


■■>■■ 

NORWEST  BANKS 
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INVESTMENTS  •  INSURANCE  •  BANKING 


HORWBST   CAPITAL 
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The  DADCO  Companies 

Serving  investors  and  clients  throughout  the  Inland  Northwest, 
over  220  people  of  the  three  DADCO  companies  provide 
complete  financial  services  to  more  than  80,000  customers. 
Over  138  people  of  the  DADCO  companies  have  pursued  post 
secondary  education  in  Montana's  colleges  and  universities. 
All  three  companies  are  headquartered  in  Great  Falls,  Montana. 


D.A.  Davidson  &  Co.— A  Full-Service  Investment  Firm 


Founded  in  1935,  DAD  is  the  largest  investment  firm 
domiciled  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  based  on  capital 
resources. 

With  headquarters  in  Great  Falls,  Montana,  D.A. 
Davidson  &  Co.  has  ten  retail  investment  offices 
throughout  Montana  and  Northern  Idaho. 

Total  capital  of  over  $20  million  ranks  the  company 
as  one  of  the  top  100  firms  in  America  based  on 
excess  capital,  and  well  within  the  top  50,  based  on 
capital  per  Investment  Executive. 

DA.  Davidson  &  Co.'s  fully  integrated  operations 
department  is  totally  independent  in  its  Montana 
location,  providing  confidence  and  personal  service 
to  its  customers. 
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DAD  operates  Specialist  Posts  on  the  floor  of  the 
Pacific  Stock  Exchange  in  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles,  serving  other  investment  firms  throughout 
the  nation. 

The  company  acts  as  custodian  for  more  than  $2.0 
billion  in  client  financial  assets,  from  money  market 
accounts  to  government  bonds. 

DAD'S  nationwide  communications  system  offers 
clients  instant  access  to  every  major  stock  exchange 
and  OTC  network  systems. 

In  addition  to  its  own  professional  research 
department,  D.A.  Davidson  &  Co.  is  affiliated  with 
several  New  York  research  firms  for  specialized 
needs. 


Financial  Aims  Corporation— A  Professional  Money-Management  Company 


Since  1977,  Financial  Aims  has  been  providing 
financial  management  services  to  substantial 
investors,  pension  and  profit  sharing  plans,  corpora- 
tions, charitable  institutions,  and  other  entities. 


With  more  than  $130  million  under  management 
Financial  Aims'  substantial  financial  resources  and 
insured  accounts  provide  security  to  over  200 
clients. 


Financial  Aims'  management  team  is  equally  adept 
at  managing  equities,  fixed  income  securities  and 
money  market  instruments. 


Each  portfolio  is  structured  to  meet  the  investment 
needs  of  the  owner-client  and  is  assigned  to  a 
portfolio  manager  who  supervises  the  account  on  a 
daily  basis. 


Trust  Corp —An  Independent  Trust  Company 


An  independent,  state-chartered  trust  company, 
established  in  1972,  with  managed  assets  of  over 
$200  million. 

TrustCorp  provides  trust  services  to  individuals,  cor- 
porations, banks,  and  other  financial  institutions. 

The  company,  audited  and  regulated  by  state  bank 
examiners,  has  a  separate  board  of  directors,  in- 
cluding outside  directors  from  the  legal,  financial 
and  accounting  professions. 

Personal  trusts  such  as  Revocable  Living  Trusts, 
Testamentary  Trusts,  Charitable  Trusts,  and  Foun- 
dations are  specialties  of  TrustCorp. 


TrustCorp  offers  a  variety  of  employee  benefit  pro- 
grams and  provides  services  in  the  total  administra- 
tion of  such  plans. 

Corporations  use  TrustCorp  as  a  stock  transfer 
agent,  dividend  dispensing  agent,  stock  registrar, 
and  acts  as  bond  trustee  or  paying  agent  for  the 
issuers  of  corporate  and  municipal  debt. 

Financial  Management  Services,  including  goal 
directed  investments,  estate  analysis,  financial  plan- 
ning, and  business  valuations  for  ESOPs  are 
available  through  TrustCorp. 
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